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What's Happening in Reading in San Francisco 


by TENNESSEE KENT and 


i pe MAJOR responsibility of any 
instructional program in reading 
is to help each child achieve his 
maximum competence. In our San 
Francisco Public Schools, although 
we schedule a definite time each 
day for instruction in the basic 
reading skills, teachers are, of neces- 
sity, teaching reading throughout the 
school day. We want reading instruc- 
tion to be given whenever in the 
day’s program the learner needs such 
help. Furthermore, we recognize that 
reading skills must be taught in every 
year of the child’s school experience. 

The San Francisco “Teaching 
Guide in Reading” outlines a pro- 
gram of instruction from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. 
This guide was planned and pre- 
pared by San Francisco teachers and 
administrators working under expert 
curriculum leadership. In this guide 
the teaching of reading has three 
aspects: the development of skills for 
understanding what is read; the 
development of ability to use, inde- 
pendently, increasingly complex 
material; and the development of 
desirable reading behaviors. 

The guide stresses the following as 
outcomes of the pupil’s learning 
experiences: (1) He will enjoy read- 
ing. (2) He will turn to reading as 
one means of solving a problem, 
learning about things, learning how 


Morris WILLIAMS 
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to do things, and getting stimulation 
for personal enrichment through the 
vicarious experiences of the printed 
page. (3) He will grow in the ability 
to use reading skills independently. 
(4) He will formulate opinions 
based upon information from ade- 
quate and accurate sources. (5) He 
will recognize the possibilities and 
the limitations of printed materials. 
(6) He will learn to distinguish dif- 
ferences in quality with regard to 
beauty, truth, and character. 


The Elementary School Program 


In our elementary school reading 
program teachers use state-adopted 
texts and supplementary texts pur- 
chased by the local school district. 
We feel our teachers have a distinct 
advantage because of the quality and 
number of reading texts they may 
choose from in planning their 


program. 
Books and Libraries 


Aware of the importance of a wide 
variety of materials in the reading 
program, San Francisco has devel- 
oped a comprehensive book list 
which is used each year by every 
elementary school. The list includes 
books in all areas. There are sup- 
plementary textbooks, workbooks, 
library books, and magazines. Each 
school has its own book budget, 
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which is allotted on the basis of pupil 
enrollment. After careful study of the 
reading materials available, admin- 
istrators and teachers in each school 
select those which best meet the read- 
ing needs and interests of the chil- 
dren in their districts. The book list 
is revised yearly as new materials 
appear on the market. 

The compilation of the book list is 
the work of the San Francisco Ele- 
mentary Book Committee, a group 
of thirty-five classroom teachers 
representing all grade levels and all 
geographic areas of the city. The 
committee studies and _ evaluates 
available printed material that may 
be used to implement and enrich the 
instructional program. The work is 
carried on throughout the school 
year. A rotation plan of committee 
membership has been adopted to 
insure maximum participation on the 
part of San Francisco teachers. The 
Director of the Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries, an elementary supervisor, 
a principal, an assistant principal, 
and two elementary school librarians 
serve as consultants to the committee. 
A classroom teacher serves as 
chairman. 

As books are reviewed, committee 
members take examination copies 
into their schools for classroom use to 
test children’s reactions. This prac- 
tice involves more teachers in the 
program, and it provides for check- 
ing the effectiveness and the grade 
placement of the material as it is used 
in the classroom. 

The book committee has made an 
outstanding contribution to San 
Francisco’s elementary school pro- 





gram by affording teachers excellent 
in-service training. Committee mem- 
bers become personally acquainted 
with a wide variety of reading ma- 
terials and gain much knowledge 
of children’s books. They become 
skilled in techniques of book evalua- 
tion. One of the most outstanding 
accomplishments of this group has 
been the compilation of an annotated 
list of one thousand suggested titles 
for a basic collection in the elemen- 
tary school library. In addition to the 
activities already outlined, the book 
committee participates in the state- 
wide program of evaluating text- 
books for state adoption. 

Sample copies of every book ap- 
proved by this committee are on 
display in a library in one of the ele- 
mentary schools, and they are avail- 
able for examination by teachers, 
administrators, parents, and inter- 
ested laymen. This library also serves 
as the book reception center for the 
San Francisco Elementary Book 
Committee. Because an elementary 
school librarian serves full time at 
this center, demonstration lessons in 
the teaching of library skills are given 
here throughout the school year. 

At the present time, due to lack of 
floor space, we do not have a library 
in every elementary school, but each 
school does have a book center. A 
second elementary school librarian is 
available to help schools in organ- 
izing libraries and in setting up pro- 
grams of library instruction. A 
manual is currently being prepared 
as a guide for schools in administer- 
ing this program. 

In each elementary school class- 
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room the child may find books for 
recreational reading and for study. 
The teacher selects these reading 
materials to serve the interests and 
varying abilities of her pupils. The 
daily reading schedule provides time 
for children to enjoy free reading, 
which is interpreted as reading for 
enjoyment with no compulsion. 

The reading program in the ele- 
mentary schools is closely coordi- 
nated with the work of the San 
Francisco Public Library. Some 
schools schedule regular visits to 
neighborhood branches of the library 
or to the children’s room of the main 
branch. A Bookmobile services those 
schools that find a branch library 
inaccessible. Public librarians con- 
duct storytelling and storyreading 
programs and offer instruction to 
visiting classes in the use of library 
facilities. Upon invitation, the librar- 
ians will visit schools to present 
classroom or auditorium book pro- 
grams. As a special classroom service, 
the public library permits teachers 
to borrow fifteen library books at one 
time. 

Many elementary schools sponsor 
book clubs in which children enrich 
their experiences through a wide 
reading of books, and from which 
they may acquire literary interests 
that influence their future reading 
habits. Many children have had op- 
portunities to meet and to correspond 
with several different authors. 


Other Materials 


Because no quantity of texts or 
commercial materials can meet all 
instructional needs, San Francisco 


teachers develop supplementary 
teaching materials. They are made 
by the teacher to provide additional 
drill in specific reading and reading- 
thinking skills. These are geared to 
the individual pupil progress within 
a classroom. There are other mate- 
rials based upon children’s exper- 
iences, created cooperatively by 
teacher and pupils. These special 
materials, which include cooperative 
stories, experience charts, and the 
daily newspaper, play an important 
role in the beginning, pretext reading 
program, and continue to do so 
throughout the primary grades. 

The cooperatively developed daily 
newspaper records the kinds of inter- 
ests children have today and reflects 
their thinking about the world in 
which they live. In our primary 
grades the newspaper is written at 
the end of the morning news discus- 
sion period, when the teacher records 
from dictation the news items se- 
lected by the children for their class 
newspaper. The morning discussion 
helps the teacher discover the partic- 
ular characteristics of the children in 
her classroom. It acquaints her with 
each child’s cultural background, 
experiential background, language 
pattern, vocabulary, and word con- 
cepts. She learns about each child’s 
ability to express ideas and to relate 
ideas one to another. 

The cooperative newspaper, like 
the cooperative story and experience 
chart, is a source of valuable content 
in the reading program because it 
parallels in naturalness the spoken 
language with which the child is 
familiar. Believing that the words 
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children are given to read should be 
within their speaking vocabularies, 
teachers are listening and discovering 
that, due to the impact of our mass 
media of communication, many chil- 
dren now come to school with 
vocabularies that are larger and 
richer than ever before. It is not 
unusual to find first graders offering 
items for their daily newspaper that 
make mention of satellites and jet 
propulsion. Because of its interesting 
content, the classroom newspaper 
suggests many leads to the teacher in 
planning and developing her teach- 
ing program. Throughout the grades 
this newspaper is used as a source of 
information and vocabulary enrich- 
ment. Children often become inter- 
ested in writing their own newspaper 
and are permitted to do so when they 
begin to write independently. 
Another interesting kind of read- 
ing material is the individual story 
dictated to the teacher by the child 
who has something to tell but has 
not as yet mastered the skills of hand- 
writing and spelling. Such stories 
may be jotted down incidentally 
throughout the school day, or they 
may be recorded during a planned 
period when children take turns 
talking about their interests and 
experiences. They are usually put in 
individual booklets and read to the 
children, who like to hear them over 
and over again. In recording the 
stories the teacher corrects errors in 
grammar, but does so without viola- 
ting the natural expression of the 
child. After dictating many stories, 
children begin to read stories for 
themselves. This is a very important 





reading experience for a child, be- 
cause it helps him recognize that the 
printed symbols recorded by the 
teacher represent what he has said, 
and that, by means of this recording, 
he can communicate what he has 
said to others. A sight word vocab- 
ulary develops naturally. 


Special Programs 


In the elementary school there are, 
at the present time, two special 
programs which offer help for the 
child who has a reading disability. 
One is carried on by assistant prin- 
cipals and the other by kindergarten 
teachers. The assistant principal’s 
schedule allows for ninety minutes of 
teaching a day, with emphasis on 
reading instruction. Kindergarten 
teachers who teach only a morning 
session give special reading guidance 
to small groups of first graders who 
remain longer in the “readiness” 
stage. 

Both the Bureau of Research and 
the Child Guidance Services offer the 
schools special help in their work 
with reading problems. The Bureau 
of Research maintains a continuous 
program of identification and follow- 
up, and may be called upon at any 
time to administer individual tests. 
Child Guidance Services provide 
case work and consultation services 
to school personnel, to parents, and 
to children who are having difficul- 
ties in school. 

The elementary schools recently 
highlighted reading instruction by 
presenting a series of reading demon- 
strations. These lessons, offered as a 
part of a Parent-Teacher Association 
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“Know Your Schools” program, 
were well attended and enthusiasti- 
cally received. Each school’s demon- 
strations were preceded by a meeting 
at which parents and visitors were 
given an overview of the types of 
lessons planned. The discussion ses- 
sions which followed the classroom 
visitations offered parents an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and to discuss 
teaching techniques and reading 
materials. 

The demonstrations helped par- 
ents to realize that: (1) reading is 
taught throughout the school day, 

2) different purposes for reading 
require the teaching of different 
kinds of reading skills, (3) children 
are grouped homogeneously for in- 
struction within each class, in so far 
as is practically possible, (4) self- 
help skills are emphasized in reading 
instruction, (5) the use of phonics 
is just one of several aids to word 
recognition, (6) readiness for read- 
ing applies at all levels and in all 
types of reading activity, and (7) 
that content for functional reading 
is as broad as the pupil’s needs and 
interests. 


The Secondary School Program 


The junior and senior high schools 
of San Francisco, like those in other 
cities of comparable size, have their 
share of pupils who do not read well. 
The test data from our Bureau of 
Research show a reasonable picture 
when the data are treated in aver- 
ages. The table shows average grade 
placement in reading for 1,710 high 
eighth-grade pupils as determined by 





California Achievement Tests in 
March, 1954. 


Reading Achievement of High 
Eighth-Grade Pupils 
By Ability Groups 


Av. Grade 

IQ Range Number Placement 
120 and over 182 10.1 
110 - 119 336 9.2 
90 - 109 823 8.1 
80- 89 282 6.9 
Under 80 87 6.3 


Within each of the ranges of 
intelligence there are, of course, 
children who are not working up 
to expectancy. These are the pupils 
who cause our teachers concern and 
lead us to re-evaluate methods and 
procedures. 

Naturally, a metropolitan area 
and a port city can always expect to 
have a great many pupils with a 
foreign language background at 
home, transciency will be high, and 
the aspirations of families for their 
children will vary immensely. Few 
special reading classes are available 
to the twenty-three secondary 
schools, since the formula by which 
teachers are provided for each school 
has no provision for small groups for 
remedial work. Nevertheless, within 
the existing pattern of regular classes 
persistent attempts are being made 
to promote improvement in reading 
among the pupils. 

A special list of basic textbooks, 
“Reading Lists for Retarded 
Readers, Slow Learning Students, 
and Students With Foreign Lan- 
guage Difficulty,” is available for 
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junior and senior high schools. The 
list, which is constantly kept up to 
date, includes more than a hundred 
textbooks ranging in grade place- 
ment from fourth through sixth 
grade. In addition, all materials ap- 
proved for use in a lower grade in 
our school system may be used for 
any higher grade if the teacher needs 
remedial material. ‘Thus a teacher of 
an eighth grade that has several 
recent migrants to the city may 
freely order material primarily in- 
tended for a lower grade, and yet 
expect it to be new to her students. 

Pupils who are severely retarded 
because they are learning English as 
a second language are put into 
special Americanization classes for 
most of the day, where the whole 
emphasis is upon learning to speak 
and read English. These classes are 
outside the regular formula for 
teachers and can be smaller than our 
regular classes. Fifteen teachers for 
Americanization work are located in 
the junior and senior high schools 
that have concentrations of pupils in 
need of this help. 

Each secondary school has at least 
one, and often two, fully-creden- 
tialed teacher-librarians who work 
with pupils and teachers in book 
selection. The English, social studies, 
and science teachers use the library 
extensively to provide reading mate- 
rial that is suited to the interest and 
ability of the pupils. 

Pamphlets, classroom sets of mag- 
azines, and ephemeral material, in 
addition to the usual book collec- 
tions, are kept on hand in each 
school library. This makes it possible 





for a teacher to depart from textbook 
work for those pupils who need 
special materials if they are to read 
and learn in this subject. 

The junior and senior high schools 
have begun to use three and four 
basic texts in a single class, especially 
in English, science, and social studies. 
For example, one eleventh-grade 
United States history class may have 
pupils preparing assignments from 
three different textbooks, one a de- 
manding book, one about average 
for the eleventh grade, and one very 
easy book. The teachers report that 
the students like a variety of texts, 
that there is much less tendency to 
copy from each other, that home- 
work improves, that pupils react 
better to a book they can read, and 
that after a pupil reads a simple 
book, from which he obtains an 
overview, he may try one of the more 
difficult books as he feels more secure 
in the subject matter. One of the 
real benefits of a variety of texts in 
the classroom is the tendency for the 
pupil to set up his own goal and to 
move from the easy book to the more 
interesting and more difficult book. 
Similar reactions are noted in the 
classes in general science and biology 
when a variety of books is used. 

At the seventh and tenth grades, 
orientation is a regular part of the 
curriculum, with specific attention to 
study skills an important part of the 
work. After group tests have been 
given and interpreted for the stu- 
dents, planned lessons are taught on 
study habits, time budgeting, note- 
taking, use of the library, outlining, 
interpreting assignments, and tech- 
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niques for improving reading skills 
according to the types of approaches 
required for the various assignments. 

Another contribution toward help- 
ing secondary school teachers be- 
come more skilled in teaching read- 
ing has been the series of in-service 
seminars held from time to time. 
Usually an experienced teacher with 
recent college training is brought 
into the central office as a curriculum 
assistant for a year. With the help of 
a consultant from a near-by college 
this curriculum assistant organizes a 
seminar for teachers. They meet for 
thirty hours after school each sem- 
ester and receive salary-hurdle credit 


for their work. From these working 
groups, besides real growth for the 
participants, have come units of 
work and teacher guides which can 
be used throughout the system. 
From the point of view of second- 
ary school teaching, probably the 
most important contribution that can 
be made toward the improvement of 
reading is a general improvement in 
teaching in all subjects. As we learn 
better how to individualize instruc- 
tion, and as we become more skillful 
in utilizing the inner drives of our 
pupils, we will be able to do more 
and more for all the avenues of 
learning available to our pupils. 
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Theme Introduction 





Drama of a Countdown 


SATELLITE nears the start of the 

official countdown. The step- 

by-step procedure must be completed 
in sequence. 

To all except missile men the 
countdown is actually the beginning. 
Rocket crews know that preparation 
for firing is virtually continuous. 

The first countdown event in- 
volves no fanfare. The undramatic 
checking is accomplished. Tension 
mounts as the second event is an- 
nounced. The loxing is started. Then 
slowly the gantry is rolled back, and 
the missile is on its own. 

The third event is reached. The 
seconds tick away. Three ...two... 
one... fire. Then, in a moment never 
to be forgotten, the projectile begins 
to move. Straight up it lifts. A rocket 
has been fired. A satellite may—or 
may not—be in orbit. If it wins it 
will break free and arch gently in a 
predetermined course. 

When the aspects of efficient read- 
ing are stated as criteria of maturity, 
five basic steps can be identified. The 
first three might be described as 
countdown to the meaning; the last 
two, as reaction and use of material 
read. 

A mature reader approaching 
a proper countdown knows the 
step-by-step procedure must be com- 
pleted in sequence. He knows such 
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preparation for reading is virtually 
continuous. 

The first countdown event is 
interest. Here the criteria are enthu- 
siasm, amount of time spent, and 
breadth and depth of interest. 

This leads to the second event— 
purposes for reading. Reading ex- 
perts feel that this phase has not been 
emphasized enough. It is not only the 
variety and value of purposes but, 
what is even more essential, the 
reader’s awareness of purposes. 

The third event—the firing—is 
the recognition and construction of 
the meaning. Grasping the literal 
meanings, the implied meanings, the 
related meanings, the reaching of 
conclusions, the making of general- 
izations—all these result in breaking 
free. 

It is as the reader deals with the 
context, as he wrestles with the 
meaning, that he may reach the 
genius of the writer. He must neither 
imitate nor subordinate himself; he 
must not be a shadow nor a mirror. 
Rather, he must prepare his own 
epiphanies, distilling the essential 
moods or qualities. 

What clues does the writer pro- 
vide, and how does the reader draw 
out the meaning? These are funda- 
mental questions discussed in this 
issue.—R. G. S. 














Context Aids in Reading 


by ConsTANcE M. McCuLLoucH 


HE VERBAL woods are full of 

context aids to reading. Comple- 
tion-test writers have borne inadvert- 
ent testimony to this fact with such 
items as: ““Mary and John went on a 
picnic and took pickles and olives. 
Mary ate the olives and John ate the 
.” Essentially, what were 
the test writers doing? They were 
controlling the information in such 
a way that all evidence led to one 
conclusion. Or, if they found this 
control difficult, they covered their 
tracks with multiple choices which 
ruled out all but their intention. 

Throughout the history of the 
teaching of reading, many a teacher 
has said, “Look at the word. Don’t 
guess.” But now we add, “See 
whether it makes sense in the sen- 
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word whose sense, for one reason or 
another, presents a problem. (1) 
Perhaps the word is a complete 
stranger in form. We can take the 
lazy way out and search for its 
identity through context rather than 
study it. For the beginning reader, 
this is not just the lazy way; it is the 
only way. Or, having analyzed the 
word, we study the context to see 
whether it makes sense as we have 
solved it, much as we would check 
the answer to column addition by 
adding in the reverse direction. (2) 
Perhaps the word is strange in mean- 
ing. A technical word such as 
Orthoptera does the novice little 
good until the context reveals the 
scope of its meaning. I may have 
analyzed the word context and may 


tence.” We recognize that the good have determined its meaning from 


reader not only observes words care- 
fully if necessary, but also thinks of 
the relationship of those words to 
each other and to the sense of the 
whole. This second attribute of a 
good reader is still an area of con- 
siderable ignorance among us; hence 
this article is a progress report rather 
than the ultimate. 


The Reader’s Purpose in 
Noting Aids 


An obvious purpose for being 
interested in contextual aids in read- 
ing is to determine the meaning of a 


the Latin as join together; but until 
I have gauged what the author con- 
cedes to be the scope and nature of 
context by his use of it, I am still far 
from my objective of understanding. 
(3) The word may be a familiar one, 
like band, used in one of its less 
common senses. The writer speaks of 
band norms for a test. The reader 
accustomed to little German bands, 
rubber bands, robber bands, and 
abdominal bands, is temporarily 
blocked. It is only when the author 
explains that band norms are norms 
which describe a broad area of scores 
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rather than a single score, that the 
reader grasps the analogy. (4) The 
word may be used, not in the sense 
ordinarily denoted by it, but in a 
connotative sense. “I feel at home 
here.” The literal reader suffers a 
jolt. The figurative reader gathers 
that the writer is experiencing the 
sensations associated with his literal 
home, although he may actually be 
far from it in a physical sense. 

™ But the context problem is not 
confined to the matter of the identity 
of single words in a maze of verbal 
patterns. It embraces the identity of 
larger units, such as phrases and sen- 
tences. (1) An author writes, “The 
ultimate character of perceptual 
objects is that they are Aristotelian 
pervasive adjectives which are the 
controls of ingression.” I may know 
the meaning of each word in this 
passage; indeed, I may understand 
completely the sentence structure 
and the relationships so effected. Yet, 
without a revealing context (or a 
philosophical background which sub- 
stitutes for present verbal context), 
the passage is mumbo jumbo. (2) 
Again, an author may write, “This 
is a nice point.” The meaning of this 
sentence pivots upon the selection of 
méaning for the word nice. But the 
whole meaning is undetermined until 
the context around the sentence 
indicates the proper choice. 


How Far for Aid? 


How far must the reader travel for 
aid to the meaning of ithe material 
he is reading? Perhaps the phrase or 
sentence he is reading will clarify his 
problem. Perhaps the paragraph or 





paragraphs before or after the 
trouble-spot will be required. The 
shade of meaning in a word may 
hinge upon the tone and subject 
matter of a whole chapter or book. 
An adjective applied to a political 
figure may be interpreted sometimes 
simply by a reminder of the tone and 
slant of the magazine in which it is 
printed. Meaning to be attached to 
a word or statement may sometimes 
be weighed by the level of the 
audience to which it is directed—the 
expected interest, education, sophis- 
tication, and technical background 
of the readers. The reader may have 
to resort to much larger contexts 
than the page on which he is reading 
—other books he has read, exper- 
iences he has heard or seen or lived. 
In fact, the absence of experiences to 
bring to the page may render the 
immediate contextual aids useless to 
him. 

What Must One Note? 


What are the context aids to read- 
ing? If the pictorial illustrations are 
a necessary part of the text, certainly 
they must be considered contextual 
aids. Then there are verbal clues 
representing various kinds of idea 
relationships to the unknown word 
or expression. In the sentence, “He 
. Pere ,’ there is no such clue. 
The missing word, for all we know, 
may be a compliment or a damna- 
tion. But other sentences give one or 
more clues of distinct types. Usually > 
clues come in combinations rather 
than singly. 

The experience clue draws upon 
the reader’s life experience. “A pair 
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of crows cawed raucously.” “He 
removed the watch with the deftness 
of a pickpocket.” Life tells the reader 
about the harsh voice of the crow 
and the skill of the pickpocket. “I 
bought bread, butter, avocados, and 
oranges at the grocery.” A child who 
does not know avocados, but knows 
the grocery and other foods, classifies 
avocados as food. 

The comparison or contrast clue 
uses the reader’s knowledge of one 
word to provide comparison or con- 
trast with an unknown word. “Ed 
was talkative while Bill remained 
taciturn.” The sentence structure 
provides a parallelism and contrast, 
and the reader merely thinks the 
opposite of talkative. Knowledge of 
sentence structure should help here. 

The synonym clue occurs when 
the sentence calls for a repetition of 
the same word, and a synonym in- 
stead is given. “He had never been 
so gay. He was simply buoyant.” 
“Bill was eager to know the outcome. 
Ed, too, was anxious.” 

The summary clue is one in which 
the strange word is a summary of 
several ideas that have been, or are 
to be, presented. “The room was 
completely disheveled. Chairs were 
overturned. Pillows were thrown 
helter-skelter. Parts of the newspaper 
lay about the floor.” The details of 
the description lead the reader to a 
generalization, “mess,” which gives 
him the intent of disheveled. 

The strange word may be a re- 
flection of a mood or situation. “The 
day was dull. Clouds hung low and 
black overhead. The air was oppres- 
sive. This dreary landscape cast a 


spell of melancholy over him.” The ~ 
‘reader has to ask himself what feeling 


the dullness, the blackness, the op- 
pressiveness, the dreariness give him. 
“Her brothers started off without 
her. Mildred ran after them. ‘But 
you were going to take me,’ she 
protested.” Protest is implied by the 
situation. 

The definition clue is one in which 
the strange word is defined in the 
surrounding context. “The land was 
dry and sandy. It was, in fact, a 
desert place.” 

The clue of familiar expression or 
language experience requires for its 
discovery a reader who has devel- 
oped a familiarity with certain com- 
mon language patterns. At the end 
of a first encounter, a smile and “I’m 
happy to have made your acquain- 
tance” have meaning even to the 
foreigner. “As famished as a bear” 
and “Have a Jolly Christmas” aré 
strained but perfectly understand- 
able dodges of the familiar hungry 
and merry. The understanding of 
slang depends a good deal upon 
situation and common expressions. 
The person is puzzled and says, “I 
don’t dig you.” The situation and 
the common expression, “I don’t 
understand you,” are the clues. A 
person does something utterly pre- 
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dictable, conservative, and unimagi-_ . 


native. “What a square!” someone 
says. The use of slang is a convenient 
way of giving the listener or reader 
all the work of interpretation, of 
finding clues. 

The clues just described apply as 
well to phrases, sentences and larger 
units of composition as to single 
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words. When, in a preprimer story, 
Mother says, “Here we are!” she is 
not merely stating the obvious. 
Having gone with her children to the 
airport to retrieve Father, she is, in 
essence, saying, “We’re all together 
again. I’ve got my man back.” The 
depth of meaning in the statement 
“Here we are!” is to be discovered 
by analysis of the human situation 
surrounding those words. Again, 
“somebody has to stay here and mind 
the camp.” This may be a mere 
statement of fact, a complaint, or an 
expression of personal responsibility 
or personal sacrifice. It may be said 
ironically. There are many possible 
interpretations. Only the situation 
surrounding the words will tell. 

The clues mentioned above may 
be considered idea clues. There are 
in addition, presentation clues. Dr. 
C. C. Fries of the University of 
Michigan, by use of such sentences 
as “The iggle oggled the uggle,” has 
made us aware of the importance of 
the order of words to the structure 
of our language and our meaning. 
By the very position of words in 
the sentence, the functions of the 
words and, to this extent, their 
meanings are suggested. The ability 
of a ‘reader to decide the identity of 
referent words (his, who, them, etc. ) 
is partly due to his knowledge of 
sentence structure. “The owner of 
the kennel who has won many 
prizes,” “The owner of the kennel, 
who has won many prizes,’ and 
“The owner of the kennel that has 
won many prizes” may mean two or 
three different things. The kind of 
referent word, its position, and the 














meaning ‘of punctuation must -be 
taken into account. 
Paragraphing is another kind of 


‘presentation clue. If the new topic is 


given a new paragraph in a series of 
paragraphs on related topics, it may, 
be supposed that the new topic is of 
equal importance and one of the 
series. If, within a descriptive pas- 
sage, something is left unmentioned, 
it may be deduced that perhaps the 
strange word or expression is the 
missing link. The fact that the 
paragraph or larger unit is organized 
logically or chronologically suggests 
meaning. ‘The reader, thinking 
“These are all ideas of location 
(function, appearance),” is helped 
to identify the strange idea. Know- 
ledge of internal paragraph struc- 
ture, too, helps him to know what 
contribution the strange word is 
supposed to be making. 

General organization may imply 
meaning that is not given in so 
many words anywhere in the com- 
position. The fact that John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Asia started with Japan 
meant something special when the 
book was written, during the years 
of Japanese expansion in the Orient. 
If the reader does not note this, 
the contribution of organization to 
meaning is lost. 

Titles, sectional and marginal 
headings, footnotes, and mechanical 
aids such as punctuation and capital- 
ization may be additional presenta- 
tion clues to the reader. 


What Progress? - ~ 


When one contemplates all of the 
remarkable variety of clues to mean- 
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ing which lurk on every page of deriving meaning without us. We 
print, one wonders why anyone has had thought that keen interest would 
trouble reading for meaning. Yet assure depth of comprehension. 

research has nothing very flattering To a small degree these things are 
to say about the ability of Americans true. But, like every other reading 


to read with breadth and depth, or skill that has been investigated, “ 
even accuracy, of comprehension. awareness and use of contextual aids 
Many of us can sound the words and are best effected by direct teaching 
say them, and read them “with ex- and continuous attention. These 
pression,” but are still unaware of techniques have not been learned 
some of the clues to meaning. because we did not know well 
One of the interesting observations enough what they were or how to 
made in early research in contextual teach them. Until we begin to define 


aids to reading was the fact that this area of learning and to make it 
bright children seemed not partic- a part of a continuous developmental 
ularly more able than the less well program, until we begin to teach the 
endowed to profit by the aids. The techniques as well as require their 
presence of better brains was no _ use, the whole matter of comprehen- 
assurance of greater awareness. We — sion must flounder. For this reason 
had erroneously assumed that, given it is very gratifying that THE REap- 
the words and the sounds, children 1Nc TEACHER offers the articles that 
would stumble upon techniques of follow in this issue. 
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Context Clues in Primary Reading 


by SIsTER Mariam, O.P. 


HE FIRST GRADERS were return- 

ing from a trip to the bakery. 
One of the fourth graders met the 
six-year-olds inside the door of the 
school. “What did you see when you 
went to Colonial?” he asked. 

“Lots of flour and they mix it with 
yeast.” “Before they baked it they 
put it in a hot room... .” “Big con- 
veyors....” “It takes a lot of people 
to make a loaf of bread.” 

This teacher had obviously guided 
her children in this experience. They 
had been directed to what they 
would see. The results were self- 
evident. Careful pre-planning had 
paid dividends. The children were 
filled with the experience and wanted 
to tell about it. 

The teacher’s job was not done, 
however. The children would be 
given time to make pictures of what 
they saw; she would send them home 
with the wish to tell their parents all 
about it; but the best time of all 
would be the morning of the follow- 
ing day when they (teacher with 
brush, pen and paper, the children 
eager to contribute ideas) would 
pool their thoughts about their trip 
to the bakery. Followed Utopia! 
Everyone, including Johnny, was 
reading; and that specific skill called 
“Guess” by some, but more properly 
called “Context Clues,” was being 
given a chance to function. As the 
children read the chart story of their 
very own trip, they experienced no 
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difficulty because the gap had been 
bridged between their experience 
and the printed word. 

We went to the bakery. 

We saw the men working. 

We saw big bags of flour. 

We saw the dough rise. 

Soon the dough went into the oven. 

It was really bread. 

The six-year-olds easily caught the 
rhythm of the new words and ideas, 
for they had experienced the whole 
story themselves. Thus the effective 
teacher of reading provides a back- 
ground for developing the use of 
context clues. 

Because we want children’s free 
and spontaneous expression as they 
read, the procedure described above 
would seem to be a sure way to lay 
a foundation for just such expression 
in the primary grades. We adults are 
continuously required to use exper- 
ience clues to unlock meaning, and 
to unlock words. We do not divorce 
meaning from reading, no matter on 
what level we work. We conscien- 
tiously strive to lay a solid foundation 
for this skill in the primary reading 
program. 

The child who steps before the 
teacher and tells her about a new 
baby brother at her house is de- 
lighted when later in the day she 
discovers in a spot on the bulletin 
board or chalk board this story (on 
the actual chart each sentence began 
a new line) : “Karen has a new baby 
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brother. Karen’s mother is happy. 
Karen’s father is happy. Karen is 
happy too.” Before the day is over 
many will have unlocked brother 
and happy because Karen has told 
them what happened. 

Actually, what the teacher is doing 
here is helping each child to learn the 
satisfaction that comes to an inde- 
pendent reader, the person who can 
use all available clues to help himself 
read with ease and understanding. 
Teachers generally are advised to 
follow a series of steps in teaching 
beginning readers to recognize words 
and to read for meaning. Context 
clues merit a prominent place in this 
total reading picture. Going hand in 
hand with experience, they help 
make functional reading possible. 

Second graders plan a flower 
show. They outline their plans, and 
committee work is done. Flowers are 
made of paper, metal, cardboard, 
and scraps of felt. The children 
construct a shop of boards or wooden 
boxes, and open the shop for busi- 
ness. A story is written (by an indi- 
vidual or planned by the group) and 
each child profits. The vocabulary 
of the story (names of flowers, plans 
of the “what” and “how” of the con- 
struction of the shop) will not 
present a reading hurdle. The chil- 
dren will bring experience as well as 
skill to the printed story. They will 
use the meaningful context to infer 
the meaning and pronunciation of 
unknown words. 

Basic to the use of context clues is 
the important general concept that 
reading is a meaningful process. It is 
said with a great deal of assurance 


that context clues are one of the most 
important keys in unlocking words. 
It very often happens in the reading 
situation, however, that a two-fold 
job must be done by the child: (1) 
He may need to unlock a word with 
more than one meaning, and often 
with more than one pronunciation. 
(2) Often meaning, and sometimes 
pronunciation, has to be determined 
from the context. Thus, using context 
clues becomes a circular process— 
the meaning derived from experience 
aids in unlocking words in context, 
and the context acts as a background 
and stimulus for unlocking meaning, 
understanding, and pronunciation. 


In the Kindergarten 


What kind of practice can a 
kindergarten teacher give her chil- 
dren that will pave the way for 
using context clues as an aid in 
primary reading? The teacher of the 
very young child is aware of the 
importance of setting the, proper 
atmosphere for a readiness program 
that will give her children a feeling 
of security as they move into the 
developmental reading program in 
the next grade. Her language arts 
period will be alive. Since she will 
aim to bring five-year-olds and sto- 
ries together, she will retell the same 
story often so they can join in the 
refrain. Children easily catch the lilt 
and the rhythm in “Before you could 
wink an eyelash, Jack, Kack, Lack, 
Mack, Nack, Ouack, Pack, and 
Quack fell into line, just as they had 
been taught. Mrs. Mallard led the 
way into the water and they swam 
behind her to the opposite bank.” 
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Robert McClosky* has created a 
story for children to absorb. Not only 
the pictures, but the words them- 
selves ask for “read it again.” Each 
rereading or retelling with the pic- 
tures will find the audience becoming 
more a part of the telling. It is not 
uncommon for kindergarteners in 
the retelling of the story to a younger 
brother or sister to be heard to say: 
“Mrs. Mallard had to sit on the eggs 
to keep them warm. She moved off 
the nest only to get a drink of water, 
or to have her lunch, or to count her 
eggs and make sure they were still 
all there.” 

What is happening to this story- 
teller? He is imitating his teacher, 
that is true, but more than that, he is 
building within himself, quite uncon- 
sciously, the ability to “talk along” 
fluently and with expression. He will 
have a firm conviction that this is a 
good book to read for himself later 
on because he knows (from hearing ) 
so many of the good parts already. 


Story Atmosphere Is Stimulating 


Experience with books at the pre- 
reading level will greatly facilitate 
the learning of first graders when 
they approach the printed symbol. 
The wise first-grade teacher will 
build on the program already begun 
in the kindergarten. On a day early 
in the fall she will gather the young- 
sters in story fashion and begin to tell 
a familiar tale. It may.be one told to 
the class last year, or one of the 
perennial favorites. Black Sambo or 


The Three Little Pigs can be used, 


_*From Robert McClosky, Make Way for Duck- 
lings, published by Viking. 


and of course no one ever outgrows 
Billy Goats Gruff or Red Riding 
Hood. She may begin the story her- 
self, and then when the third tiger is 
ready to “eat you up,” let Tony tell 
what offering Sambo made to avert 
the threat. Nothing is lost in the 
break in the story, and much is 
gained; children are using context 
(at the auditory level) to supply 
clues for the rest of the story. When 
this skill is transferred to the actual 
reading situation, it will not be 
unknown for them to anticipate 
outcomes, or to predict what the 
next part of a story will be. (Notice 
the use of anticipate and predict in 
exchange for guess.) 

This technique is not reserved for 
familiar stories. Sit in comfortable 
circle fashion and begin a story your- 
self. Turn to a child next to you and 
ask him to add something to the 
story. Then have turns taken around 
the circle. It should go something 
like this: 

The teacher starts: “Tom and 
Tim were twin boys who lived on a 
farm. One morning they woke up to 
see their pet... .” Janie adds: “... 
lamb run out of the barn in a big 
hurry.” Now it is Katie’s turn: “The 
twins heard a funny noise as if one 
other animal was hurt.” Larry comes 
to the rescue with: “The only thing 
for the twins to do was to rush to the 
barn and see what was the matter. 
They sure were scared.” 

The six-year-olds are talking along 
with their ideas and the context to 
guide them. The groundwork for the 
ideas was laid, the teacher gave thei 
an opportunity to use the ideas in 
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context thus bridging another gap 
between experience and the learning 
skill we want for children. 


Just a question, “How do you 
think this story will begin?” asked 
after the title of a book has been told, 
will evoke thinking. This is what we 
want our children to do. We want 
them to have this foundation so that 
when they read along in a primer, 
they will be thinking along with the 
author. Watch yourself as an adult 
reader. Do you reach for a dictionary 
each time you meet an unfamiliar 
word in the morning newspaper or in 
a magazine? Or do you unlock the 
word from the way it makes sense in 
the article? 

Afford children the opportunity 
to choose from two or three words 
the one that will best suit the con- 
text. Skill in discriminating between 
words is an aid to reading at any 
level. For variety in motivation, 
make a chart with a mother kan- 
garoo and her baby. In the pouch 
of the mother kangaroo place a sen- 
tence that has a word missing. Ask 
the child to read the sentence and 
choose from the smaller kangaroo’s 
paw the word that best makes sense 
in the sentence. 


What Are Words? 


Second and third graders find 
satisfaction in discovering multiple 
meanings for the same~word. The 
charming book Sparkel and Spin, by 
Ann and Paul Rand,* can give a 
guide in doing this. Use the caption, 
“What are words for?” for the 


*Published by Harcourt Brace and Co. 








“What are words? 


springboard. 
Words are how what you think in- 
side comes out, and how to remem- 
ber what you might forget about.” 

Then let the children go ahead 
to discover. “Watch” for Karen 
means waiting for her Daddy; while 
“watch” for Robbie is the birthday 
gift from Grandpa. “Sink” means 
what a boat does in dangerous water 
to third-grade Michael; while to Ann 
it is a place to wash dishes. Butch 
pictures “horn” on a bull’s head; 
and Sue hears “horn” when her 
brother practices his instrument. 

Or use this quotation from the 
same book: “Sometimes one word 
sounds the same as another, like hair 
and hare or pair and pare.” It is not 
difficult to see the possibilities in these 
few words when used by a stimula- 
ting teacher. This meeting of words 
in context and applying experience 
to the symbols to unlock the new 
word is a fascinating exercise. 

The teacher of primary children 
who motivates her reading by the 
following types of situations is de- 
veloping an awareness of context 
clues in her children. “This is a 
story about a pet the children found 
on their way to school. He was a 
small animal with a bushy tail. Since 
he likes to eat nuts, we know he is a 

.’ Exercises like this can 
be used as independent work during 
the day. It is good to have a supply 
of riddles tucked in an envelope on 
the “choose” table. Label the en- 
velope “What Am I?” Another 
exercise to promote awareness of 
context clues would be typed sen- 
tences with one word missing. Give 


a 
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the child a choice of two words and 
let him write the sentence, putting 
in the correct word. Sentences may 
be illustrated to offer variety. 

What are we trying to do for chil- 
dren? Through well structured pro- 
grams of reading instruction we 
assist the child in using the vital 
context clue in unlocking words. We 
help him use the skill comfortably, 
beginning with stories, books, and 
actual activities that promote growth 
in understanding and meaning. We 


start at a pre-reading level and 
continue until he feels that security 
that comes with success in a task. In 
this climate of “reading for mean- 
ing,’ “meaningful approaches,” 
“understanding of reading,” etc., 
children learn to read for meaning. 
They will be purposeful readers: 
the gap will have been bridged be- 
tween their experience and their 
reading skill. They will have one 
more tool to aid them in discovering 
the wonder of words and ideas. 


The Larger Context: Setting 


by 


Shs LITTLE book began with an 
account of a short motor trip to 
Eton. The readers knew how to find 
the meaning of a word from context, 
and so guessed that the “petrol” 
which was put into the car and 
measured in gallons must be gasoline. 
But though they could read aloud as 
though they understood, and though 
individual words were clear, they 
still were vague about what was 
going on. The teacher began to ask 
about the scene. Where was it laid? 
When? The readers did not know. 
There was mention of a war. But, 
they affirmed, the author did not tell 
them what war, or time. or place. 

A little analysis cleared things up. 
“Petrol” was a hint that the country 
was England rather than the United 


Lou LABRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


States. Since moderately prosperous 
people did not have cars in the days 
of World War I, the conflict going 
on was probably World War II. 
There had evidently not as yet been 
great destruction, and the time must 
therefore be about 1940. Without 
too much difficulty here was the 
answer: England, near London, 
1940. Interpretation in this case was 
fairly easy to work out, but the more 
basic question was why these young- 
sters, reading relatively easy mate- 
rials, had not learned how they 
could independently use resources in 
the text as a whole to find time and 
place. For just as we derive a word’s 
meaning from those other words 
which surround it, so we must be 
able to determine setting. Often even 
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the very literal meaning of a sentence 
depends on the scene. 

Time and place must usually be 
derived from context. Once dis- 
covered, however, they themselves 
form a larger context, a setting in 
which action, the characters of the 
actors, and the final meaning are to 
be understood. For example, “to go 
by train” to California in days of the 
prairie schooner does not mean the 
same as “to go by train” today. The 
cues in the story set in England prob- 
ably seem obvious to you, the present 
reader. The adolescents concerned, 
however, were confused, and obvi- 
ously could not understand events 
until the setting was clear. 

Perhaps a word should be said 
here about the differences between 
the familiar screen story and the 
written tale. The sentence, “He 
came riding up to the village store,” 
leaves to the reader the costume of 
the rider, the type of road (a dusty 
trail? a wide paved avenue?), the 
height and building material of the 
“store,” and so forth. The movie 
furnishes all of these. There is no 
doubt that the picture puts much less 
burden on the watcher than the 
written narrative does on its reader. 
For this reason, the problem of con- 
text in the larger sense of setting may 
need more careful teaching today 
than in a previous generation. 

How can the reader find his loca- 
tion in space and time? Some of the 
simplest tales, of course, begin by 
saying, “It was in a little village on 
the coast of Norway in the year 
1244.” This far-from-subtle method 
is used in books for the very young, 


or for the less able, but rarely for the 
older reader. Even young readers 
can, however, learn what the signals 
are. We might consider some of them 
here. 

Hints as to date and place often 
go together. Mention of Richard I 
of England furnishes time, and pos- 
sibly place, though he was a wander- 
ing man and might appear in many 
places on the Continent. Richard 


‘ represents one kind of cue, however, 


the famous name. An interesting dis- 
cussion will frequently occur when 
one asks the simple question, “What 
famous persons are mentioned in 
your latest-read book?” We often 
make the point that reading fiction 
is one method for enriching history. 
It is of questionable value, however, 
unless the story gets placed in the 
stream of events. Youngsters are 
easily interested in using great names 
as clues, associating them with dates 
and events. Famous names are there- 
fore one contextual device. . 

A second set of clues to time and 
place is found in means for transpor- 
tation. How did the characters 
travel? Not infrequently someone 
arriving or departing appears in the 
early pages of a book. How did he 
come? By horse? If so, is the saddle 
mentioned? Perhaps he was carried 
in some sort of basket or sedan. 
(Sedan means one thing in the 
United States today, another in 1750 
Europe.) Or he came in a wagon, 
or by train. If the latter, the type of 
railroad carriage may be a hint. A 
plane or large ocean liner points to 
modern times. 

Transportation is, however, a 
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better clue for the past hundred than 
for earlier years. A man might, in- 
deed, travel by horse in ancient Italy, 
or until 1900 in England, or in the 
early United States, with similar 
speed and with similar frequency. 
Transportation is only a rough sign, 
and this may be discussed by your 
class. “I know,” said a boy, “that 
this story happened after 1790 be- 
cause the people were on a steam- 
ship; but I don’t know how much 
after.” 

Buildings furnish clues. An Amer- 
ican house with a huge kitchen where 
cooking goes on at a fireplace prob- 
ably indicates a setting of a hundred 
or more years ago. Is there a great 
hall, typical of feudal Europe? A 
stone castle? A sod house? A log 
cabin? What of the surroundings? 
Are there primeval forests, city 
streets, country lanes? Young readers 
will find attention to all of these 
clues more interesting when they see 
that the details of the setting are 
meaningful. 

Another interesting set of clues is 
clothing: the cloak, the full skirt, the 
toga, the jerkin, armour, uniform. 
Furniture is also a clue: the sofa or 
the couch or davenport, the great 
curtained bed or the closet for sleep- 
ing, the mat, the hammock. So too 
is food and its storage: the kettle of 
gruel on the hearth, the roast of meat 
on the spit, baked corn bread, the 
formal dinner, wines, wild game, 
home dried fruits, or frozen foods. 
There are the deep wells, cold 
springs, cool cellars, refrigerators. 
Other signs can be found in occupa- 
tions and in class groups: students, 





serfs, pirates, knights, pilgrims, 
sailors, farmers, factory workers. 
There are pioneers, prospectors, cow- 
boys, and gold-rush men. There is 
the time when women of means work 
only in their homes, when the mis- 
tress wears keys on her belt, when 
women work in the fields. These 
activities tied to the particular 
country furnish clues about time. 

Certainly no one would suggest 
giving students a list of clues from 
which to determine setting, but that 
is not necessary. In the intermediate 
and junior high school years indi- 
vidualized reading should be abun- 
dant. All too often each book is 
followed by a “book report,” a dull 
piece of writing, a deterrent to read- 
ing itself. Instead, much more profit- 
able discussion can be built around 
the questions just suggested. 

The following example was taken 
from an actual classroom situation. 

A seventh-grade teacher directed 
each youngster in the grade group to 
bring to class the book he was cur- 
rently reading (or had just finished). 
The assignment was made several 
days in advance to assure the 
presence of a book for each student. 
When class opened, the teacher 
asked the simple questions: “When 
did your story take place? How do 
you know?” Only about one-fourth 
of the class had some idea. To her 
surprise most of the students could 
answer no more definitely than “not 
long ago” or “a long time ago.” 
Despite these vague responses, the 
readers had not complained. of 
failure to understand nor of difficulty 
of the text, though some had said 
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their books “weren’t very interest- 
ing.” Obviously, many did not ex- 
pect to have definite answers. Ques- 
tioned concerning place, equally 
vague statements were offered: 
“somewhere on an ocean,” “on a 
coast,” “‘out west,” “on a farm,” “‘in 
a foreign country.” 

The teacher pointed out clearly 
that the vague answers were not 
enough, that there was something 


better. She gave one or two examples © 


and then asked for a list of clues 
which the class could suggest from 
experience or imagination. Of course 
the youngsters listed many of the 
very items mentioned previously in 
this paper. 

The next step was to ask the young 
readers to turn to the first chapter of 
their books for a little silent reading, 
and then to answer the question, 
“What is the first clue in your book?” 
Both answers and questions came in 
the responses. Sometimes the young 
reader had recourse to a dictionary, 
turning to the biographical section or 
to the general alphabetical listing. 
Dictionaries, of course, differ in 
their treatment of prominent names, 
and this is an important fact for stu- 
dents to understand. Who was this 
great man or woman? When did he 
live? A variety of specific clues— 
persons, towns, customs, historical 
events—were named and noted on 
the board. In answering the ques- 
tions of where, readers developed 
considerable pride. Names of cities, 
rivers, and mountains helped; but 
students began to enjoy noting the 
more subtle hints. After a few lessons 
the class was finding throughout the 





book indications of the setting. The 
country school, the unfenced prairie, 
or the rough cabin now appeared 
significant. Presently these seventh- 
grade youngsters discovered that they 
need not lump all pioneer life to- 
gether, that there was a considerable 
period of time between pioneer life 
in Kentucky and pioneer life in the 
Southwest. Many admitted to great 
vagueness as to just when most 
westerns were set. Some few dis- 
covered anachronisms in poorly writ- 
ten books. One boy, reporting his 
opinion of a book, wrote: “Care- 
lessly written.”’ Questioned about his 
comment, he reported: “The author 
never let you know just when or just 
where the story took place.” Doubt- 
ing, the teacher examined the book 
closely and concluded that the boy’s 
judgment was sound. 

In reading foreign stories com- 
parative forms of common names 
often prove interesting and helpful: 
John, Ivan, Jean, Johannes, Jan, 
Jon. A few foreign names for places 
—San, Mons, Rio, Berg, Grad— 
may be helpful and add to ease in 
reading. 

Not until he has worked with 
these problems of time and place 
will the teacher learn how frequently 
they are overlooked or misunder- 
stood. As was mentioned previously, 
we too frequently assume that fiction 
illuminates history, or that history 
gives a background for fiction. Until 
we make definite attempt to show 
how these tie together, many of our 
young readers will continue to build 
up logic-tight bodies of experience. 

Understanding the relation of set- 
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ting to characters gives the young 
reader a sense of command over his 
material; he can talk intelligently 
about his book, can understand his 
characters. Such understanding can 
be taught by the teacher trained in 
either the teaching of English or the 
social studies, and is an appropriate 
aim of the common learnings and 
core courses so frequently found at 
the junior high school level. An 
understanding of setting is especially 
needed for the highly individualized 
reading which sex and exaggerated 
growth differences of that age make 
almost imperative. Here is a factor 
common to all fiction and all biog- 
raphy—a time and a place as 
background. 

Frequently we are aware in the 
later high school levels, of inadequate 
control of reading. The teacher who 
tries, in the senior high school years, 
to discuss the relation of character 
to setting is often baffled. One might 
ask whether the inadequacy of this 
older reader does not, all too often, 
stem from his inability to discover 
accurately just what zs the scene in 
which the character operates, and 
whether he might not read much 
more understandingly if he had 
learned this simple method of dis- 
covering the larger context. 

Two more points should be made. 
The first is that critical reading, of 
which we talk so much, depends 
upon accuracy. The child who reads, 
“They were gathered in the great 
ranch house,” but does not know 
whether the ranch house was in 


Arizona or Illinois, in 1800 or 1880, 
may seem to read intelligently but 
does not. The youngster who knows 
only that his tale was “somewhere on 
the ocean,” but cannot tell whether 
on the Atlantic, the Pacific, or the 
Indian Ocean, is not reading criti- 
cally, even though he can define 
every word in the sentence he reads. 
Indeed, unless questioned, he often 
seems to understand his book because 
in his reports he quotes, uses vague 
terms, or actually ignores the full 
context. Of course he can often read 
orally without revealing his real 
ignorance. 

The second point is that time and 
place are essentials in reporting any 
event. Too often we hear that “the 
English did this,’ without distin- 
guishing between an English act in 
1800, 1920, or 1950. Too many 
times a man is quoted without ques- 
tion as to when and under what 
circumstances he spoke. 

This is not, therefore, a small 
matter, this discovery of setting. The 
four-year-old may be satisfied with 
“once upon a time” and a “far, far 
away place’; but the child who can 
read for himself must learn to find 
that far away place, and know its 
relation to the time when once things 
were thus. For just as the word 
slave had one meaning in classical 
Rome and another in the United 
States in 1850, so an action or an 
event, told in a sentence, a para- 
graph, or a chapter, has its meaning 
colored by its large context — the 
time and place of its occurrence. 
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Rhetorical Guides to Reading Comprehension 


by Puititie SHAW 


O* THE higher educational levels, 
a lament frequently heard is 
that students cannot write correctly 
and cannot read accurately. Is a 
common cause at fault? Every 
teacher is aware that, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university, 
many students do not know the char- 
acteristics of their language. Few 
have learned the principles of Eng- 
lish rhetoric. (How many college 
students can define “rhetoric”?) Few 
have been required formally to study 
English grammar—syntax, morphol- 
ogy, phonology, semantics, and Eng- 
lish nomenclature. Even at college, 
sometimes when an English teacher 
tries to communicate with his stu- 
dents, the result is comic. (If you 
ask a student to pick out a dangling 
participle in his paper, and he points 
at an auxiliary verb, where do you 
go from here?) 

In the field of reading, a common 
slogan is: “‘A student learns to read 
by reading.” At meetings of reading 
teachers, a usual question poses a 
what-shall-I-give-him-to-read prob- 
lem. Perhaps in both reading and 
writing too much stress is being put 
on learning from experience, and not 
enough on learning from instruction. 
The problem of teaching pupils to 
write and to read effectively may 
very well be largely the problem of 
teaching them to acquire a formal 
mastery of content. 

Study of rhetoric and grammar 
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works two ways. What is writing but 
preparing matter for reading? An 
author’s rhetorical and grammatical 
contrivances as a writer are the char- 
acteristics of his text. Like the ice- 
cream cone, which is both container 
and confection, a writer’s contriv- 
ances not only support ideas, but 
also are digestible themselves. 

Let us imagine that we are visit- 
ing an English class discussing Mac- 
beth. The teacher asks: “From your 
reading of Macbeth, what do you 
recall about the second conversation 
between the Witches and Macbeth? 
The teacher expects the responding 
students to summarize the scene: the 
concoction of the sickening brew of 
the Witches, Macbeth’s frenzied 
curiosity, the consequent apparitions 
and fateful prophecies. She also ex- 
pects the students to recall the pre- 
cise point at which Shakespeare 
placed the scene in the plot. For if 
Shakespeare had set the episode 
earlier, the impetus for Banquo’s 
murder would come from the solicit- 
ing hags rather than from Macbeth’s 
own mettle. If set later, Macbeth’s 
frightening change from assassinator 
to butcher would be sheer melo- 
drama. 

Besides placing scenes by special 
design, playwrights employ other 
stock rhetorical devices as props for 
their ideas. Our English teacher of 
the previous paragraph is likely, 
therefore, to ask questions about such 
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conventional dramaturgical contriv- 
ances as these: the timing of char- 
acters’ entrances and exits, the first 
words said by' each person, char- 
acteristic expository clues to char- 
acter spoken by a person about 
himself or said by others about him, 
the particular “exiting force,” the 
point of “climax,” the start of the 
“catastrophe.” 

Previous experience with a certain 
playwright can be of considerable 
help to a student when he reads him 
again. When our English teacher 
assigns the next play, say Hamlet, 
she hopes that her students will, as 
they read this play, perceive certain 
characteristics already noted in Mac- 
beth. In Macbeth, scenes begin 
with “continued conversation,” and 
Shakespeare emphasizes conscience. 
By anticipating similar character- 
istics in Hamlet, students will not 
overlook points of reading compre- 
hension that will enable them to 
answer such questions as_ these 
(usually much to the surprise of the 
poorer readers, who marvel that 
these classmates noticed “so” 
much): Does the abruptness of 
Claudius’ first words after the play- 
within-the-play betray panic? How 
does Hamlet, a moral man, excuse 
himself for his murder of Polonius, 
Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern? 
Does Shakespeare forgive Hamlet 
for his total annihilation of the 
House of Polonius? 

Each type of literature displays 
distinctive rhetorical guides to read- 
ing comprehension. Upon complet- 
ing a short story, for example, a 
student can expect the title to give 


him a mental jolt that it was power- 
less to induce before he began the 
story. Further, an analysis of the 
closing paragraphs of a short story 
in contrast with its opening para- 
graphs, is likely to disclose motifs 
which would otherwise escape atten- 


tion. To get the most out of a play, . 


short story, literary essay, poem, 
novel, or biography, a student should 
learn and utilize a “pre-reading 
knowledge” of the stock rhetorical 
devices of each literary genre. 

In literature, contrived devices are 
not merely aids to understanding. 
They are deliberate, artful creations 
that the reader is expected to “ap- 
preciate” for an aesthetic experience. 
So-called escape reading is not 
literature because its emotional ap- 
peal is so primitive that the reader 
surrenders his power of self-deter- 
mination—he “‘loses himself” in the 
matter. As for the student who reads 
literature without bothering to note 
the author’s contrivances, he may 
derive from literature as much as he 
gets out of a laundry list: informa- 
tion without evaluation. 

A recently issued battery of read- 
ing achievement tests contains a 
significant kind of comprehension 
item. Besides presenting items per- 
taining to subject matter, the battery 
tests the student’s recognition of 
authors’ techniques of presentation 
in both literary and non-literary 
selections. (Reference is made here 
to the Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey.) Grasp of an author’s rhetor- 
ical devices is an aspect of what can 
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be called “total” reading compre- 
hension, whether the reading matter 
is literature or non-literature. 

In the school career of a student, 
most of the non-literary subject 
matter that he is expected to compre- 
hend “totally” is in the form of the 
textbook. Although textbooks of 

- various fields and authors differ, this 

species of writing displays distinctive 
rhetorical characteristics. As sug- 
gested by the derivation of the word 
“text,” a textbook is a compilation 
of selected information that the 
author has woven into a manual of 
integrated instruction. If the student 
as a reader utilizes in reverse the 
rhetorical principles of exposition 
that he has learned as a writer, he 
will take full advantage of the 
author’s contrivances of “weaving.” 
In particular, while reading a text- 
book, the student should look for 
evidences of the Big Three of rhet- 
oric: unity, order, and coherence. 

The skilled reader views a text- 
book as a unified, orderly, and 
coherent beok. The author has com- 


A posed a table of contents that reveals 


the organization of his work, a pre- 
face that states his purpose or general 
approach to his subject, a first and a 
last chapter that to some extent 
respectively forecasts and reviews 
the nature and order of the subjects 
to be treated. Also, within each 
chapter the author probably has 
devised headlinks that echo the 
previous chapter, and endlinks that 
anticipate the next chapter. 

Each chapter of a textbook can be 
expected to display a discrete unity; 
it has a “limited subject” and a 


“principle of selection” of topics. 
The author has divided the chapter 
either obviously by headings or less 
conspicuously by special passages 
within the context, or by both. Text- 
book chapters are ordinarily so long 
that they are divisible into numerous 
sections. Some authors use headings 
to split their chapters into sections 
consisting only of a paragraph or 
two. Other writers set somewhat 
larger groupings of ideas under 
single headings. Still “others use but 
several headings per chapter. When- 
ever a student reads a particular 
textbook for the first time he should 
make a point of noting the author’s 
particular use of headings to achieve 
rhetorical “order” in a chapter. 
Besides headings, authors of text- 
books use special stock rhetorical 
devices to display the systematic 
ee Students 
should, for examplé, examine the 
beginning of a textbook chapter 
especially critically for passages that 
predict the organization of the 
chapter. The following two excerpts 
illustrate predictive statements: A. 
“During the first half of the twen- 
tieth century Great Britain was con- 
fronted with three threats to her 
empire.” To the experienced reader, 
this sentence forecasts three divisions 
of subject matter. B. “The peculiar 
quality of the conduct of foreign 
affairs in the United States raises to 
a maximum the weaknesses inherent 
in a democracy, and aggravates these 
inherent weaknesses by unique con- 
stitutional devices and political prac- 
tices.” This statement predicts an 


exposition of “weaknesses,” “con- 
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stitutional devices,” and “political 
practices.” 

If a textbook chapter fails to 
display headings or other editorial 
signs of orderly organization, the 
student must be on the lookout for 
special coherence devices. Authors 
frequently use transitional passages 
to signal the beginnings and ends of 
chapter divisions. Such sentences as 
the following are contrived guides to 
comprehension of the structure of a 
chapter: “Let us now turn to the 
Royalists’ view of the storming of the 
Bastille.” “The Bessemer process for 
removing carbon and impurities is 
not the only method of manufactur- 
ing steel.” “Chaucer’s second literary 
period is that of the Italian influ- 


ence.” “Still another type of logic is. 


the syllogism.” Another and common 
coherence device is use of now and 
but, as in “Now, an inquiry into the 
nature of climatic changes... ,” 
“But a child of six cannot be ex- 
pected to... .” Other contrivances 
of coherence are questions, the edi- 
torial second person (“Let us... .” 
“We now come to... .”), and 
abrupt, bold statements (“Darwin is 
a controversial figure.” “Railroad 
officials must eat”). Special editorial 
clues to thought units are afforded 
by marginal notes (often set into the 
text), marginal indentations (as for 
scientific or mathematical laws and 
formulas), running titles (headings 
at the top of each page), special type 
(such as bold type, italics, and small 
and large capitalization), and other 
visual aids (like pictures, charts, and 
diagrams). 

Since the time of the ancient 
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Greeks, experienced authors have 
presented exposition in distinct 
thought units, or paragraphs. The 
importance of noting, during read- 
ing, the obvious patches of white 
page that mark boundaries of para- 
graphs, is evident when one considers 
precisely what “reading” is. As one 
reads, letters are flashed on the 
retinal cells of the eyes. Instantane- 
ously, the optic nerves transmit the 
signals to the brain. The brain then 
organizes these signals into thought- 
segments, reorganizes the thought- 
segments into ideas, and classifies 
each idea as main or subordinate. 
Reading thus is the process of seeing 


independent items (“perceiving”), 


observing their interrelationships 
(“assimilating”), and grouping them 
into main ideas (“integrating”’ ). The 
reader who disregards the paragraph 
indentations of a textbook must 
assimilate and integrate the raw 
thought-segments as best he can, or 
simply master details without bother- 
ing about assimilating them at all. 
The conventions of paragraph-build- 
ing are based on logic as well as 
custom. 

Expository paragraphs generally 
display certain stock characteristics 
of unity, order, and coherence. An 
author of a textbook ordinarily uses 
a paragraph to present one particular 
judgment or one classification of 
particulars. Most paragraphs contain 
at least one sentence that is more 
general than the rest, that exhibits 
the unifying judgment or classifica- 
tion. Note, for example, the follow- 
ing two sentences: A. “Asiatic peas- 
ants seek improved medical care, 
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schools, land, controls, and farming 
methods.” If this is the most general 
statement of the paragraph, the 
reader may assume that the author 
has contrived to unify the particulars 
of his report by the common classifi- 
cation “improved.” B. “The com- 
plaints of the peasants of Asia are 
just as specific as those in our 
Declaration of Independence.” As 
the chief generalization of the para- 
graph, this statement expresses a; 
judgment (the comparison); evi 
dently the author considered the 
word “specific” too broad to serve as 
a unifying classification. 

It may be asked: Are authors of 
textbooks really systematic in their. 
paragraphing? The inquirer antici; 
pating a negative answer undoubt- 
edly recalls unhappy experiences 
with poorly written texts. Fortuk 


procedure is from the general to 
the particular. If it begins with 
details without a unifying generaliza- 
tion, the student should expect a 
conclusion. 

Rhetorical terms of coherence are 
also guides to reading comprehen- 
sion, of a paragraph. Conjunctions 
are common links. The correlative 
conjunctions (both . . . and, not only 
. . . but also, either . . . or) mark 
pairing of ideas. Subordinating con- 
junctions signal special connections, 
as cause-effect relationships (be- 
cause, since, so that), conditions (if, 
unless, although), contrast (where- 
as, while), and time relationships 
(as, before, when, after). Besides 
pure conjunctions, certain adverbs 
have conjunctive impact (however, 
therefore, nevertheless, hence, sim- 
ilarly, conversely, accordingly), as 


nately, editors of publishing houses\~bave directive expressions (for ex- 


are becoming increasingly critical of 
the presentations of their textbook 
authors. And the new generation of 
textbook authors is not too balky at 
editorial revisions made or recom- 
mended by publishers’ “‘readers”— 
those dedicated enemies of faulty 
composition. 

As for the rhetorical quality of 
“order,’ a student should read a 
paragraph with a sense of expect- 
ancy that the facts appear in a con- 
trived sequence. For example, while 
reading a description of a process, he 
should anticipate a chronological 
arder. If a paragraph opens with a 
general statement, the predicted 


ample, on the other hand, in con- 
clusion, in other words). 

Whether a student is participating 
in a remedial, corrective, or develop- 
mental reading program, he should 
benefit from instructien on rhetorical 
guides to comprehension. Better 
still, he should be taught rhetoric as 
a formal body of subject matter in 
the field of writing and reading. And 
if the reading teacher believes in the 
restoration of both English rhetoric 
and grammar to its former respect- 
able place in education: 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take nocare 
Who chafes, who frets, or.where con- 
spirers are. 








Unity or Division in Language Arts 


by MARGARET BEYER 


@ BureEAuU OF CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


AS EVALUATION of procedures 
and materials used in our 
schools today to teach our students a 
foreign language reveals a oneness in 
method and a unity in the feeling for 
the language being taught that is not 
found, in general, in programs that 
provide for the teaching of our 
native tongue. 

Language is a means of communi- 
cation which involves impression 
and expression. Impression through 
listening and reading is but the first 
phase of the communication process. 
The cycle is complete when expres- 
sion takes place through speaking or 
writing. Learning to communicate is 
a matter of using all four skills of the 
process. The child learns to speak by 
imitating what he has heard. He 
learns to read and write only as his 
skill in speech develops. 

Research indicates close relation- 
ship among the phases of language 
achievement. This relationship has 
not always been fostered by school 
programs which provide for divided 
activities in listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing with a never-the- 
four-shall-meet attitude. Why is the 
wholeness of a foreign language 
preserved when it is taught, while a 
divided approach persists in the 
teaching of our own language? 

More attention has been given to 
the language arts area than to any 
other area of the curriculum. The 
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enormous body of data in this area 
appears defective, however, in that 
it fails to present our language as an 
entity, with the four facets impor- 
tant only as they relate to one an- 
other. We find reading taking the 
lead in the attention given to the 
facets of language. Innumerable 
brochures, magazines, and books 
have been written on phases of read- 
ing. Group efforts to secure improved 
reading in our population are diver- 
sified and numerous. Courses, work- 
shops, conferences, and institutes are 
items on the agendas of individuals 
or groups dedicated to finding out 
the what, the how, and the why of 
reading. The other facets of language 
have not fared so well. Speaking and 
writing have had less attention. The 
influence of radio and TV has been 
felt in the teaching of the oral 
language skills, while interest in 
spelling may be listed as a factor in 
the attention given to the area of 
written communication. Despite the 
fact that Wilt (3) reports that about 
60 per cent of a pupil’s school time 
is spent in listening, listening as a 
facet of language has been little 
explored. This attention given to the 
study of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing is closely paralleled by 
the attention given to direct instruc- 
tion in these language phases in our 
schools today. Reading receives the 
lion’s share of attention, speaking 
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and writing are considered less im- 
portant, and listening is the lost 
language art. 

In the main, teachers know of the 
interrelatedness of the language 
factors, and of the normal, natural, 
sequential pattern of language devel- 
opment. They are aware that the 
child listens with comprehension 
before he speaks with meaning, that 
he acquires an oral vocabulary be- 
fore he reads, and that he makes 
progress in reading before he begins 
to write. This they know, and this 
they apply in their basic reading 
programs or their language arts pro- 
grams of listening, speaking, and 
writing that are provided by the text- 
book companies. The sequence idea 
is applied, but not the reinforcing 
value of the integration of the lan- 
guage arts. Teachers’ daily plans are 
not characterized by provision for 
the teaching of language skills during 
school activities or during the teach- 
ing of the content areas. Language 
seems to be thought of as content, 
rather than the ever-present binding 
force of life in school and out. 

If our pupils are to acquire 
mastery of their native tongue, there 
must be recognition of the principle 
that language functions throughout 
the day, that it is part of everything 
that takes place, that it cannot be 
taught in isolation. Teachers must 
become sensitized to the permeating 
quality of language in their entire 
day’s work. Artley’s (1) statement 
in this regard bears repeating: “Like 
a closely knit family with similar 
heritage, commonness of purpose, 
and inherent unity, so are the lan- 





guage arts. Each contributes to the 
growth of the other. Each, in turn, 
draws support and maintains its 
normal course of development in 
terms of the whole. Though one area 
is not identical to any other, it may 
reinforce learnings, and be reinforced 
by learnings, in any one of the other 
areas.” The concepts of sequence in 
language growth and development 
and the interrelatedness of the facets 
of language have been advanced 
simultaneously. What has caused 
complete acceptance of the former 
and a half-hearted reaction to the 
latter? 

Common practices in education 
may underlie the fact that teachers 
are minded toward the parts and not 
the whole in their teaching of lan- 
guage. Separate courses of study 
in speech, reading and literature, 
writing, spelling and penmanship 
which are distributed as curriculum 
guides may gear the thinking of 
teachers toward division rather than 
unity. Existing materials in the lan- 
guage arts field that are read by 
teachers may have presented an out- 
of-focus print of the language arts 
picture. In addition, it may well be 
that teachers have received training 
in the isolated fields of language, and 
never have had training in the field 
of communication as such. Any one 
or all three of these practices may be 
responsible for so much teaching of 
four separate subjects of language 
art instead of four phases of the 
same subject. It may be that we 
should consider a unified course of 
study in language, that we should 
keep the relationship of all the phases 
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of language arts in mind as we treat 
any one of them, and that courses in 
communication skills be part of 
teachers pre- and in-service training. 

Is it not possible to use to better 
advantage what research has discov- 
ered concerning the language arts? 
A closer scrutiny of the language 
activities that are carried on in a 
good reading program may point 
the way to better integration of the 
language arts. There is no prejudice 
involved in the selection of reading 
as the core. It seems to be the one 
facet of language about which every 
teacher knows something. 

For the sake of this discussion, let 
us assume that our school reading 
program is the usual two-track pro- 
gram of concurrent learnings. On 
Track 1—the developmental track— 
moves the graded sequential basic 
reading skills program. On Track 2 
—the application track—moves the 
variety of available printed materials 
which provide practice and func- 
tional use of the reading skills 
acquired. These materials parallel 
the level of skill achievement in read- 
ing, and include skill, work-study, 
curricular, news, reference, and 
library types of printed matter. 

The teacher in the beginning read- 
ing program shows awareness of the 
importance of language, and plans 
many activities to promote growth in 
it. She realizes that her pupils derive 
meanings in an experiential way 
before they have the vocabulary to 
express themselves; she knows chil- 
dren are slow to accumulate the 
verbal symbols that stand for things 
or ideas. Consequently, listening and 





speaking activities predominate in 
the reading readiness program be- 
cause the ability to use and under- 
stand oral language must be acquired 
by the children before they are con- 
sidered ready to interpret the printed 
page. There is no question in the 
teacher's mind at this stage where 
her duty lies in regard to language 
development, and the relation of 
listening to speaking to reading is 
very clear to her. 

However, as the child begins to 
acquire word attack and comprehen- 
sion skills, as he gets into the formal 
reading program, as he is initiated 
into expressing himself in writing, the 
classroom language picture under- 
goes a change. Reading assumes a 
position of great importance. Writing 
receives slight emphasis, while listen- 
ing and speaking fade into the back- 
ground as areas of skill development. 
When this happens, the reinforce- 
ment value of the interrelated teach- 
ing of the language arts is lost. 

This change in the language arts 
picture need not take place. The 
teacher who is burdened with an 
overcrowded curriculum would do 
well to study her reading program 
for the opportunities it offers for the 
teaching of listening, speaking, and 
writing. By capitalizing on the teach- 
ing of these skills in her reading pro- 
gram she may plan for their extended 
use in situations peculiar to their 
area of communication. 

A good word attack skills pro- 
gram, among other things, provides 
for the development and mainte- 
nance of auditory perception. Does 
this not involve the listening skills? 
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It provides for the pronunciation 
and enunciation of words. Is this not 
speaking? It provides for phonetic 
and structural analysis and the use of 
the dictionary. Are not writing and 
spelling competence directly affected 
by these? Hughes (2) found positive 
coefficients of correlation: between 
reading and language usage, .67; 
between reading and spelling, .53; 
and .60 between reading and para- 
graph organization. No drastic 
change in planning for reading is 
required to relate the other phases of 
language which are common to 
certain situations. In the light of 
Hughes’ findings a unified language 
approach to a word attack program 
may be worth considering. 
Similarly, inherent in a compre- 
hension skills program is the develop- 
ment and extension of the child’s 
vocabulary. Words and their mul- 
tiple meanings and uses are learned 
by the child. From his reading he 
secures concepts, ideas, generaliza- 
tions; he recognizes and appreciates 
correct sentence structure and sen- 
tence sense; he becomes conscious of 
a writer’s selection of special words 
or phrases, of words that are 
picturesque, or peculiarly significant. 
Words become tangible proof of the 
richness of his language and the 
power language gives him when he 
wishes to express himself. His ex- 
tended readings add specialized and 
technical words to his basic vocab- 
ulary. Ideas and the manner of 
their expression then become part of 
him and make him more capable of 
intelligently listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing his language. Thus, 


the teaching of the reading skills can 
encompass and reinforce the skills of 
the other facets of language, if the 
teacher is cognizant of the close 
relationship of these skills, and if she 
plans for their use in all areas of 
communication. 

Since attaining power in the use of 
language is a developmental process, 
it is necessary for teachers to know 
when to teach the basic abilities and 
skills that lead to language compe- 
tence. “Teach it when needed,” is 
not the answer. There is a natural 
order of learning, which, coupled 
with what research tells us about the 
child’s growth and development in 
language, may guide us in the 
sequence of presentation of language 
activities and skills. 

Although the graded, sequential 
order of the reading skills is identified 
in many of the basic reader pro- 
grams, the skills of listening, speak- 
ing, and writing have not been as 
thoroughly analyzed. Curriculum 
committees in many cities, anxious 
to secure more interrelated teaching 
of the language phases, have been 
working on sequences of special 
skills. Such a committee on Staten 
Island, New York City, developed 
a “Skills Chart” to show that many 
of the skills can be studied together 
because of the common factor, lan- 
guage. This committee studied the 
following skills which they felt were 
fundamental or basic to all areas of 
the curriculum: oral reporting, dis- 
cussion, note-taking, outlining, sum- 
marizing, use of the library, use of 
the dictionary and encyclopedia, 
graphic arts, and written expression. 
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Since this committee felt that 
learning responsibilities could not be 
assigned entirely to a specific grade 
level, and that skill development 
must begin when readiness for it has 
been established and must continue 
at various levels of difficulty until the 
child matures, it set a grade range, 
rather than a specific grade, to which 
it allocated learnings. The matura- 
tion stages were described as: Readi- 
ness, which covered kindergarten 
and grade one, approximately; 
Primary, which covered grades one 
through three; Intermediate, which 
covered grades three through six; 
and Upper, which covered grades 
six through nine and above. 


The purpose of this Skills Chart 
was to call to the teacher’s attention 
the logical sequence in the develop- 
ment of the skills and her respon- 
sibility in the matter according to the 
maturity of her group. The graded 
sequence presented suggestions for 
possible activities in which a group 
might engage in developing or using 
the listed skills. It emphasized, also, 
the value of interrelated teaching of 
these skills, pointing out that the 
same ability is needed in the acquisi- 
tion of several of the skills, e.g., the 
ability to get the main idea is needed 
in outlining, note-taking, and sum- 
marizing. This chart with its graded 
sequence of skill development has 
been of value to teachers who have 
tried to keep language the common 
denominator in all their classrooms. 

To successfully participate or con- 
tribute to our American way of life, 
our pupils must have the tools of 
communication. They must intelli- 


gently listen to, speak, read, and 
write their own language. Language 
development cannot be confined to 
English or reading classes. The devel- 
opment of language power comes 
from environmental influences, from 
understanding and using words 
whose meanings are rooted in exper- 
iences, in and out of school. 

All aspects of language must func- 
tion throughout the curriculum, and 
should be considered interrelated 
factors of instruction. Reading is 
language, and every classroom ac- 
tivity involves the use of language. A 
skills development and application 
reading program is not only a natural 
setting for the teaching of the inte- 
gration of the language arts, but is 
a more functional and _ realistic 
approach to a balanced program of 
instruction that proposes to guide 
children in the growth and develop- 
ment of language. 

Research findings substantiate the 
close relationship among the phases 
of language, and the influence on 
language development of personal 
and environmental factors. Perhaps 
present-day reading programs would 
be strengthened if this broad concept 
of language development were more 
in evidence. 
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Phonetic Spelling for Better Reading? 


by ABRAHAM TAUBER 


ig RECENT times, proposals for 
improved systems of spelling have 
received much public notice. The 
court contest over the new spelling 
plan in the will of George Bernard 
Shaw has contributed a great deal of 
newspaper discussion. The debate 
over the “rational spelling” bill in the 
House of Commons in 1949 at- 
tracted wide publicity. In contrast, 
in the United States Congress, only 
mild interest developed in 1957 over 
the introduction of a spelling reform 
bill. However, in this Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Year, many 
oldsters will recall the excitement 
aroused by T. R.’s Executive Order 
in 1906 making the Simplified Spel- 
ling Board’s list of three hundred 
words the lawful spelling of the land, 
at least in government documents. 


Historically, spelling reform has 
been supported by outstanding ed- 
ucators, philologists, lexicographers, 
and psychologists. In spite of this, the 
advocacy of spelling improvement is 
still associated in some minds with 
eccentrics and cranks. The goals of 
the spelling reformers are sometimes 
misunderstood. Their work has been 
ridiculed and satirized so much that 
the real subject is obfuscated. A sober 
appraisal of the simpler spelling 
movement reveals a good deal of 
value to persons with a stake in 
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literacy and “better readers for our 
times.” 

Spelling reformers have not been 
concerned exclusively with the school 
subject, “spelling,” i.e., with the 
ability to write or recite the tradi- 
tional arrangement of letters in 
words. The customary orthography 
of English as it baffles contestants in 
spelling bees or results in “illiterate” 
correspondence is not the basic prob- 
lem. The prime emphasis of the out- 
standing spelling simplifiers of the 
United States and Great Britain has 
always been to eliminate the un- 
necessary waste of time in learning 
to read the English language, in the 
hope that reading will be facilitated 
among the illiterate and barely 
literate. Anomalous, irregular, incon- 
sistent spelling in English is in need 
of simplification and rationalization, 
say the reformers, so the process of 
learning to read can be made more 
efficient. 

In 1662 James Howell claimed 
that students “found such a differ- 
ence betwixt the printed words and 
the pronunciation of them in English 
that they threw away. their books.” 
The chief contention of the critics of 
conventional spelling has been that 
if the language were spelled in a 
more phonetic fashion, children 
would learn to read English without 
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tears and would conserve years of 
school life for the real business of 
education. This assertion was made 
in modern times by the famous 
American linguist, Leonard Bloom- 
field, and is supported in various 
degrees by other modern experts like 
Dr. Robert A. Hall, Jr., of Cornell, 
Dr. James P. Soffietti of Syracuse, 
and Dr. Mario Pei of Columbia. 

Of course, reformers of English 
spelling have had a multitude of 
purposes. Some have maintained 
that enunciation would be improved 
if writing were more phonetic and 
sounds matched symbols in a reason- 
able way, the better to guide the 
tongue. Spelling simplification would 
give English a better chance for 
adoption as an international auxil- 
iary language, say many proponents. 
Currently, English seems to be losing 
ground, as in India, perhaps due in 
part to resistance to its illogical spel- 
ling. It should not be overlooked that 
proposed international auxiliary lan- 
guages are spelled phonetically, 
e.g., Esperanto, Novial, Interlingua, 
Interglossa, Ido, Latino sine flexione, 
etc. Also, it is relevant to observe 
that other modern languages have 
undergone spelling reforms, viz., 


Chinese, Dutch, German, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Spanish, and 
Turkish. 


In the United States and Britain, 
as we have said, the prime objective 
of simplified spelling enthusiasts has 
been the improvement of reading. A 
review of the work of outstanding 
leaders in this field corroborates that 
statement. Noah Webster, the first 
effective American spelling reformer, 





was a lexicographer and had been 
a schoolteacher, so he knew the Eng- 
lish language as well as the problems 
of teaching and learning. He asserted 
that two to three years of schooling 
could be saved by changes in the 
spelling of English words to make 
them follow a more phonetic pattern. 
Then, as a child said, it would be 
true that “Readin’s just talk wrote 
down.” 

Dr. William Thornton won the 
first Magellanic medal of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in 1793 
with a treatise in which he proposed 
a phonetic script for English and 
other languages. The main function 
of the script was to enable children 
to learn to read in a fraction of the 
time ordinarily consumed. The syl- 
labary which Sequoyah, the Cher- 
okee Indian, devised for his alpha- 
bet-less people in 1821 was built on a 
phonetic principle, so they could 
achieve literacy quickly. Pitman 
phonotypy was used widely in 1845- 
1860 as a preliminary technique for 
teaching reading. This procedure 
was based on the beliefs of the Eng- 
lish philologist, Alexander J. Ellis. 
Regardless of the merits or feasibil- 
ity of a complete spelling reform in 
English, which he espoused, Ellis 
wrote that the evidence supported 
the practice of teaching children to 
read through a system of phonetic 
spelling, and then transferring to the 
conventional orthography. Horace 
Mann saw an exhibition of a group 
of children performing in this tech- 
nique and wrote a letter expressing 
high praise for the results. President 
Hill of Harvard University ex- 
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pounded the virtues of such instruc- 
tion, which he had observed as a 
school committee member in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 

Brigham Young tried to adopt a 
specially constructed Deseret alpha- 
bet for the Latter Day Saints of 
Utah, so that the Mormon children 
and foreign converts could learn to 
read English faster. Zalmon Rich- 
ards, first president of the NEA, 
supported spelling reform and pho- 
netic instruction, which he con- 
sidered closely related, as the solu- 
tion for reading difficulties. William 
T. Harris, superintendent of schools 
in St. Louis, supervised the exper- 
imental work of Dr. Edwin Leigh in 
the 1860’s in teaching reading 
through a modified orthography 
made more phonetic. The success 
of this technique, which spread 
throughout the country, was report- 
ed to the NEA, and so impressed 
Harris that he became vice-president 
of the Spelling Reform Association. 
He also supported simplified spelling 
in his position as United States 
Commissioner of Education in the 
late nineteenth century. 

At the first convention of the 
American Philological Association in 
1869, a paper was read on the need 
for English spelling simplification 
and the potential of simplification for 
the improvement of reading. There- 
after, leading scholars in the Associa- 
tion promoted rational spelling, and 
the organization became the spear- 
head of the movement which 
culminated in the founding conven- 
tion of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion in 1876. At the convention a 


spokesman for the recently eman- 
cipated Negro freedmen praised the 
Association for bringing the promise 
of literacy closer to his people. 

Simplified spelling proponents 
were active in the NEA, and the 
improvement of reading was the 
reiterated aim when the spelling of 
the famous “twelve words” (“tho,” 
“thru,” “program,” “catalog,” etc.) 
was adopted. The argument offered 
in support of simplified spelling was 
preeminently the ultimate possibility 
of improved instruction in reading, 
which attracted men like Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Brander Matthews, 
President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Melvil Dewey to the support of the 
movement. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools in New 
York City in 1906, joined the 
Simplified Spelling Board and pro- 
moted its program, principally be- 
cause he felt that such a reform 
would improve instruction in reading 
in English and therefore was of 
paramount importance to children. 
In 1936 Dr. Ralph D. Owen of 
Temple University tried without 
success to interest the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
ciples in doing research in this area. 
Dr. Frank C. Laubach in his twen- 
tieth-century work as a missionary of 
literacy has used simplified, phoneti- 
cally-spelled English with great 
success in teaching people all over 
the world to read in a relatively 
short time. 

Currently, the foremost exponent 
of spelling reform in this country, Dr. 
Godfrey Dewey, secretary of the 
Simpler Spelling Association, favors 
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the use of “rational spelling” as a 
teaching instrument in beginning 
reading. He feels that the use of 
phonetically-spelled primers will 
yield more efficient results in the 
teaching of reading. Interestingly 
enough, at Michigan and Cornell 
Universities, work on similar prin- 
ciples has been going on in recent 
years. The Cornell work ‘is being 
published in a series by Linguistica; 
Dr. C. C. Fries will publish his 
Michigan techniques and _ results 
soon. Dr. William S. Gray and Dr. 
Rudolf Flesch, though disagreeing in 
many respects, both stress the im- 
portance of phonetic training for 
teachers and the use of phonetic 
principles in the teaching of reading. 

The specific proposal that rational 
spelling constitutes the best approach 
to reading has been supported by the 
Simplified Spelling Society of Great 
Britain for many years. They have 
sought permission to use the schools 
for experimental purposes to cor- 
roborate assertions based on reported 
experience in British schools a 
quarter century ago. Dr. W. R. Lee 
of the Institute of Education, Un- 
iversity of London, conducted an 


investigation, the results of which 
have not yet been published, measur- 
ing the incidence of errors in reading 
as related to the irregularity of spell- 
ing of words. 

Possibly a new development with 
some promise is the creation of a 
committee on interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches to reading, composed of 
persons representing diverse fields, 
including linguistics, psychology, 
phonetics, and education. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. Albert 
J. Harris, Dr. William S. Gray, Dr. 
James P. Soffietti of Syracuse Un- 
iversity, Dr. W. Cabell Greet of 
Columbia University, and the writers 
of this article. 

After interdisciplinary study and 
analysis the committee hopes to 
present a series of basic research 
proposals that may show the way to 
important and perhaps fundamental 
improvements in reading, writing, 
and spelling. Out of. such activity 
may come advances that will fulfill 
not only some dreams of spelling 
reformers, but also give encourage- 
ment to teachers who hope that 
Johnny can learn to read easily, and 
better and faster. 





“Reading is not a simple mechanical skill . . . 
. It should be developed as a complex organization of 


ful process. . 


it is essentially a thought- 








patterns of higher mental processes. It can and should embrace all types 
of thinking, evaluating, judging, imagining, reasoning, and problem-solving. 
Indeed, it is believed that reading is one of the best media for cultivating 
many techniques of thinking and imagining.”—Arthur I. Gates, “Character 
and Purposes of the Yearbook,” Reading in the Elementary School, Forty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, p. 3. 








Do Teachers Read? 


by 
* 


AN TEACHERS teach children to 
C love reading if they themselves 
do not enjoy it? Do teachers read a 
great deal? Do they read as much as 
most other people? Do they read as 
much as other college graduates? Do 
schools or homes exert more influ- 
ence in determining children’s at- 
titudes toward books? Are reading 
attitudes caught more effectively 
than they are taught in any direct, 
formal sense? 

These and like questions have per- 
plexed us for some time. Hence, an 
investigation of teachers’ reading, of 
their borrowing, buying, giving, and 
owning of books, was undertaken 
to provide some approach to these 
matters.* 


The Setting of the Study 


One county in New York well 
beyond the metropolitan area, which 
included both small village schools 
and larger town schools, was studied 
to provide some answers to the 
questions asked above. As far as 
could be determined, the teachers of 
this study were typical of the state 
in terms of salary, turn-over, and 
years of professional education. The 
school district itself was also repre- 
sentative in some other respects 
important to a study of book con- 


*This article is a brief summary of Teachers’ 
Reading Values, An Exploratory Investigation, 
Alvina Treut Burrows, Director of Research 


Project, Ernest R. Wood, Adviser. Sponsored by 
the Division for the Scientific Study and Advance- 
ment of Education (1957), School of Education, 
New York University. 
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sumption. The citizens of the district 
had spent an average of 9.2 years in 
school, compared with 9.6 years for 
the state as a whole. Secondly, 85.4 
per cent of the youth between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen were 
in school, compared with 87.6 per 
cent for the state. Occupationally the 
district rated a somewhat smaller 
percentage of professional and man- 
agerial workers than does the state 
as a whole. As can be seen, the pro- 
fessional staff and the community at 
large were assessed in selecting the 
area for the study. 


A random selection was made of 
high school and elementary teachers. 
Both questionnaire and interview 
techniques were used. Chi-square 
was used to assess the significance of 
the difference between questionnaire 
and interview responses. Only those 
items whose Chi-square indicated 
differences due to chance were in- 
cluded in the findings. 


Selected Findings 


Teachers, it appears, read about 
as much as other college graduates in 
this country. In other studies of read- 
ing performance, about 35 per cent 
of college graduates replied that 
they had been reading from a book 
the day before (1, 2, 3). In this 
study of teachers 37 per cent 
answered yes to the question of 
whether they had been reading a 
book for their own pleasure yester- 
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day. In the general, unselected 
population sampled by Gallup the 
reply to this question was affirmative 
for only about 18 per cent (2). As 
in the general population, 93 per 
cent of the teachers sampled in this 
study reported reading a newspaper 
the day before. Since more education 
is always the foundation of those 
who read more actively than their 
peers, it is not surprising to find that 
62 per cent of the teacher respond- 
ents reported reading a book within 
the preceding week as contrasted 
with 28 per cent for the general, 
unselected population studied by 
Gallup. 

Teacher ownership of books and 
borrowing from libraries and friends 
were also investigated. The findings 
indicate that teachers, like the 
general population, fall into distinct 
groups. One is a small group of 
highly active readers who buy books, 
borrow them from friends and from 
libraries, and give books as gifts. 
About 20 per cent of the teachers 
reported borrowing regularly from 
the library, and 24 per cent reported 
borrowing regularly from friends. 
Again, 25 per cent reported owning 
over two hundred books, and 33 per 
cent indicated that they had bought 
more than four books in the preced- 
ing six months. 

In contrast to the active readers is 
another segment who seem to by-pass 
the “wonderful world of books” most 
teachers profess to admire. About 15 
per cent of the teachers indicated 
that they never borrow books from 
friends or the library, and 26 per 
cent said they owned less than fifty 





books. Of parallel concern, 32 per 
cent reported that they had bought 
no books for their own pleasure in 
the preceding six months. 


Selected Conclusions 
and Questions 


The data reported above suggest 
several concerns. If less than 20 per 
cent of our general population are 
likely to read from a book on any 
given day, and only about one-third 
of the college-educated citizenry is 
involved daily with books, it follows 
that many children have little close 
association with books and with 
people who use books spontaneously. 
Fortunately, these indicated atti- 
tudes-in-action prevail in only about 
one-third of our school leadership. 
And even more fortunately, the seg- 
ment of rather inactive readers is 
balanced by one of similar size who 
apparently live with books as part of 
normal life affairs. But it is also 
obvious immediately that teachers as 
a group are not outstandingly active 
in the wider reaches of literate pur- 
suits. The old question of learning 
by precept or percept again intrudes: 
can we build in children attitudes 
favoring wide, discriminating, re- 
flective reading, or even of affection 
for reading, if we do not liberally 
demonstrate our own satisfaction 
in it? 

It is not here proposed that mere 
“‘bookishness” of teaching staffs 
would make our rates of book read- 
ing compare more favorably with 
those in certain central and northern 
European nations. Schools exist for 
broader purposes than only the 
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development of high levels of 
literacy. But surely literacy is one of 
our avowed and important purposes, 
and just as surely, new assessments 
of our values are in order. If we 
teach reading only to pass tests or to 
measure up to certain other quan- 
titative or prestige standards, rather 
than for intrinsic values of personal 
growth and individual satisfaction, 
we should admit this openly. Or we 
should realign our status-giving ac- 
tivities to the end that people who 
read vigorously are not humorously 
written off as “egg heads” or “long 
hairs.” Literate values must come 
into their own in fact as well as in 
pious platitudes. 

The far-reaching effects of home 
attitudes toward reading were again 
supported by teachers’ responses to 
questions about their own homes and 
about their parents’ education. 
Teachers whose parents had college 
backgrounds provided twice as many 
active readers as defined in this study 
as did the group not having such 


parental advantage. This finding 
suggests no rigid rules for teacher 
selection in a society made great by 
its traditions of open opportunity. It 
does, however, indicate that years 
spent in professional education may 
be less effective in guaranteeing 
broad, deep literacy than years spent 
in homes where interest in litera- 
ture is assimilated along with basic 
emotional attitudes and good food. 
Further study of home activities and 
school activities which beget continu- 
ing interests in reading may give us 
real help in achieving a higher level 
of discriminating, sensitive literacy. 
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“When one reads a selection silently to secure a clear grasp of its 


meaning, he directs attention to the content, he associates meanings with 


symbols, he associates the elements of meaning into related wholes, he 
recognizes the relative importance of ideas, he studies the context or other 


sources for meaning which are not familiar, he analyzes the content of 


what he reads, he weighs values and makes judgments, and he fixes in 
mind those meanings which are of value to him.” — William S. Gray, 
“Essential Objectives of Instruction in Reading,” The Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, p. 16. 
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SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


so full of fresh, new material . . . original stories . . . 
by Wm. D. Sheldon . . . published by Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


The Sheldon Basic Reading 
Series for grades | - 6 places 
the pupil in the exceptional learn- 
ing environment of poems, plays 
and stories created especially for 
him, enabling him to proceed 
confidently from one learning to 
the next. As historical figures, 
storybook characters and chil- 
dren from foreign lands become 
a vital part of his life, he develops 
an cule insight into the feelings 
and problems of human beings 
all over the world — the prime 
prerequisite to effective world 
citizenship. 


Hand in hand with the delights 
and experiences that come from 


reading is the systematic devel- 
opment of reading ability. Eager 
to read all the books in the 
Sheldon series, the pupil acquires 
word recognition skills easily and 
naturally. And he becomes a dis- 
criminating reader because of 
the complete and analytical ap- 
proach to the comprehension of 
both written and oral material. 
He learns to classify and general- 
ize, to use contextual clues to 
derive meanings, to use idioms 
and creative language. Ap- 
proaching the author's meaning 
and purpose, he learns how to 
interpret character motivation 
and to locate main ideas while 
noting sequence and detail. 


* sustained developmental readiness program 
* unique diagnostic testing program 

° colorful activity books with every text 

° a Teacher's Edition at each level 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
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Boston . 
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e Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Canadian Representative: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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Carson, Louise G. “Moving 
Toward Individualization—A Second 
Grade Program.” Elementary English, 
October, 1957. 

Through this description of a pro- 
gram representing “an intermediate 
step between a basal reading program 
with ability grouping and complete in- 
dividualization” the writer attempts to 
encourage hesitant teachers to move 
further in the direction of meeting 
children’s individual needs in classroom 
reading instruction. 

The teacher whose work is described 
retained reading ability groups but 
individualized supplementary reading. 
After studying first-grade records of 
the children she set up two tentative 
groups for vocabulary review, one 
using a primer, the other a first reader. 
(She soon found, however, that some 
children could not read the primer, 
although they had been “reading” in 
the first reader the previous spring.) 
A book collection (about 150 books at 


various levels) was available for 


browsing, and children’s choices were 
observed, though not recorded. 
Training in word recognition skills 
was conducted in groups, at first daily, 
later three times a week. Individual 
help was also given as need arose. The 
Gates Primary Reading Tests were 
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used after being interpreted to the 
children as a means of helping the 
teacher find out where help was 
needed. The teacher used a progress 
chart in the form of a “Reading Lad- 
der” to motivate the children to com- 
pete with their own scores, showing 
each pupil in private conference his 
position on the ladder. Tests were ad- 
ministered in the fall, in January, and 
in May. 

Individualization of reading began 
early in October with the slowest 
group. In a discussion the idea devel- 
oped that reading many books was a 
way of improving reading, and a 
Library Reading Club was formed. 
The children in the other groups soon 
demanded Library Club time, too. 
During the first library periods the 
teacher moved among the children 
giving help whenever a hand was 
raised. Thereafter, she remained at her 
desk so that children could read to her 
individually. The record of books read 
was kept very simply in a notebook. 
She describes how comprehension was 
carefully checked, but states her belief 
that checking was not really necessary 
and was too time-consuming. Her 
record-keeping is described in detail. 
A group reading situation to which 
children brought their own special 
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books, not the basal book, provided 
opportunities for sharing and for oral 
reading. 

Measurement of reading ability 
showed a rise in average achievement 
from Grade 1.84 in September to 
Grade 3.30 in the following May. The 
average range in September was 1.45- 
3.12; in May it had risen to 2.52-3.51, 
the upper figure being the ceiling of 
the test. The writer comments that this 
teacher started the year with evidence 
that all the children were educable, the 
range of 1Q’s being 88 to 124. 

The attitude toward reading is 
shown by these figures: average num- 
ber of books read independently, 51.5, 
median 43; total number of books read 
by 27 children, 1,393 during the year. 

As a result of this program the 
teacher decided to undertake a pro- 
gram of complete individualization 
experimentally the next year; she 
would then have a basis for deciding 
what kind of reading program she 
could carry on most successfully. 


TUFVANDER, E. A., and Zintz, M. 
V. “A Follow-up Study of Pupils with 
Reading Difficulties.” Elementary 
School Journal, December, 1957. 


Few if any studies have been made 
like the one described here, and reading 
clinicians will be interested in both the 
plan and the result. Among the general 
findings perhaps the most important 
for teachers are these: 


One group of children received only 
clinical diagnosis of reading difficulties, 
the second both diagnosis and remedial 
instruction at the Education Clinic of 
Iowa State Teachers College. The 








study shows that in both groups some 
children made less than normal prog- 
ress after processing, some children 
made normal progress, and some 
greater than normal progress; but there 
were no statistically reliable differences 
between the two groups. Progress 
seemed to be dependent on two factors: 
remedial instruction continued outside 
the clinic, and parents’ attempts to help 
the child at home. More of the children 
who made normal progress or better 
after clinic processing received private 
instruction and special help at home. 
Thirty per cent of those children who 
received only diagnostic processing at 
the clinic received private remedial 
instruction afterward; only 10 per cent 
of those who received remedial instruc- 
tion at the clinic also received private 
instruction afterward. On a question- 
naire, parents of the subjects expressed 
the belief that they should be provided 
with detailed recommendations, and 
that attention be called to suggestions 
for giving help. Children who received 
remedial help at the clinic were given 
less classroom help by teachers than 
those who did not receive clinic help, 
and parents of these children also gave 
less help at home and less frequently 
obtained private tutors for them. One 
important conclusion of the experi- 
menters is that more reading growth 
takes place when parents receive clin- 
ical recommendations and follow them. 
That home and school climate should 
be so important in the reading im- 
provement of the children is not 
surprising and has been observed 
clinically, but that it is also demon- 
strable by statistical evaluation of 
group achievement is important. 
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Fry, Epwarp. “Developing a Word 
List for Remedial Reading,” Elemen- 
tary English, November, 1957. 

The writer describes the develop- 
ment of a list of 600 Instant Words 
(words to be recognized instantly) to 
be used in locating and correcting 
specific weaknesses in vocabulary. The 
list is given in six sequential groups of 
100 each. The sources used were the 
Thorndike-Lorge First Five Hundred, 
Rinsland list, the Faucett list, Fitzpat- 
rick’s list, and Dolch’s. 


Moon, Rosert G. “Let ’em Read 
Trash.” Elementary English, Novem- 
ber, 1957. 

A cheerful, readable, and boldly 
biased discussion. Very refreshing. 


Hurwey, Marie V. “TV, Johnny, 
and Reading.” Elementary English, 
December, 1957. 

The writer thinks teachers and 
librarians (and even parents? MPL) 
should take the responsibility for bring- 
ing TV and books together. 
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for your free copy TODAY. 
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161 E. Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Dept. 62 
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The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 

is graded to provide high interest stories 
for low ability readers. This series 
offers sixteen authentic, fully illustrated, 
action-packed, book length biographies 
of famous American heroes. They have 

a strong appeal for boys and girls— 
stimulating independent reading. 
Available with this graded corrective 
reading series is Dr. Betts’ new, revised 
“Handbook on Corrective Reading” and 
the easy-to-follow guide book for each 
title prepared especially for 

busy classroom teachers. 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 
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Betts Basic Readers 











Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch * Grades 1-6 


Combining three effective means 
of teaching reading: 












Story Books contain stories that are fun to read, 
include phonics activities for each story, and 
emphasize thinking through attention to ideas 
rather than words. 


Study Books offer new stories and varied word- 
learning activities and provide a built-in testing 
program at the end of each unit. 


Teacher’s Guides establish purposes 
for reading, include specific directions 
for helping children with new words 
and skills, and present numerous prac- 
tical suggestions for the teacher. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Phonics Know-How 


BoteL, Morton. Techniques for 
Teaching Phonics and Other Word 
Skills. Doylestown (Penna.): Bucks 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
1956. Pp. 109. $2.00. 

Should there be supplementary 
phonics instruction in our classrooms? 
Dr. Botel believes so; and he gives a 
challenging scientific basis—pedagogi- 
cal and psychological—for his conclu- 
sion. Beginning with a broad concept 
of reading, he presents in clear, concise 
fashion what he considers to be the 
elements of a balanced reading pro- 
gram. Then, as a result of having con- 
sidered current reading problems in 
relation to reading instruction, he 
concludes that there are two instruc- 
tional factors responsible for most of 
the retardation in our schools: (1) 
children being required to use books 
which are too difficult for them; and 
(2) a lack of “systematic word study,” 
which he defines as correct attention 
to sounds, structure, and meanings of 
words. After briefly but thoughtfully 
treating with the problem of finding 
each child’s instructional level, he pro- 
ceeds to the main theme of the book. 
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Oakland County Schools, Michigan 
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Having placed “phonics” or “sys- 
tematic word study” in its proper per- 
spective as one aspect of a balanced 
reading program, Dr. Botel then gives 
an exhaustive and nearly definitive 
presentation of what constitutes se- 
quential development of word attack 
skills. Starting with the teaching of 
listening skills at the readiness level, he 
covers familiar topics such as building 
a basic sight vocabulary, rhyming, 
consonant sounds, inflected endings, 
blending consonant sounds and rhym- 
ing elements, compounds, long and 
short vowel sounds, other vowel 
sounds, use of affixes, syllabication, and 
others. His level of independence is 
one of effective use of a dictionary. 
Every section is replete with sample 
teaching exercises, teaching aids, word 
lists, and practice materials. One of 
the unique features of this manual is 
his method of correlating speech, read- 
ing, writing, and spelling to achieve a 
real language arts approach. Another 
invaluable feature is his list, by reader 
level, of 1,180 words commonly intro- 
duced in five of the major series of 
basal readers. 

This mimeographed handbook lends 
itself admirably to use in classrooms, 
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workshops, reading courses, and the 
in-service training of new teachers. 
His examples are ones that teachers 
can understand, and his directions are 
clearly spelled out. Whether or not one 
agrees with Dr. Botel, the value of his 
work remains high, for his materials 
can be used as part of, or as a supple- 
ment to, the directed reading lesson. 
To the research of hundreds of edu- 
cators, Dr. Botel has added a refresh- 
ingly original touch — his material is 
not only easy to understand but also 
easy to use.—RicHarRD D. ELDER. 


How to Study 


FLescH, RupoLtpH, Witty, PAvt, 
and others. How You Can Be a Better 
Student. New York: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Although the copyright date is re- 
cent and the title is new, the materials 
in this small book will be familiar to 
many who have been conducting read- 
ing and study improvement courses in 
high school and college. Essentially, 
this is a select compilation of well 
known Science Research Associates 
booklets. 

Evidently those guides which proved 
popular with young people were se- 
lected. They include: “You and Your 
Mental Abilities,’ by Bouthlet and 
Byrne; “How to Take a Test,” by 
Heston; “How to Write Better,” by 
Flesch; “Streamline Your Reading,” 
by Witty; and “Study Your Way 
Through School,” by D’A. Gerken. 

The articles are still illustrated with 
interesting cartoons and they are spe- 
cific, practical, and readable. Some- 
how, however, they seem more useful 


in booklet form. 


Better Readers Read 


CLEARY, FLorENcE Damon. Blue- 
prints for Better Reading. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1957. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


Educators interested in developing 
reading programs that attach the same 
importance to the study and teaching 
of reading needs and interests as to the 
efficient teaching of basic reading skills 
will welcome Blueprints for Better 
Reading. The book offers informative, 
practical, and stimulative guidancc to 
those who realize that children can 
master basic reading skills and still 
remain non-readers. 

Part I of the book is concerned with 
the foundations of reading guidance. 
It reviews current research on factors 
that influence reading; suggests ways 
of collecting background information 
on children; lists the criteria for the 
selection and organization of books 
and related materials purchased to 
supplement basic texts; and gives the 
sequential steps in the organization of 
a reading guidance program. 


Part II deals with programs in read- 
ing guidance. The headings of its four 
chapters indicate the content covered: 
“Reading for Understandings and 
Values,” “Procedures for Teaching 
Understandings and Values Through 
Reading,” “Reading for Information 
and Knowledge,” and “Procedures for 
Teaching the Skills.” 


The gist of the book is summed up 
in a series of eleven charts. These set 
out (1) learning objectives for chil- 
dren, and (2) corresponding “action 
recommendations” for teachers and 
librarians. The book is indexed. At the 
end of each chapter there is a brief 
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and helpful summary. 

Mrs. Cleary has had wide experi- 
ence as a teacher and as a librarian 
in public schools and colleges.— JANET 
GAUTHIER. 


Suggestions for Story-Tellers 


CunpiFrFr, Rusy ETHEL, and WEBB, 
BARBARA. Story Telling for You: A 
Handbook of Help for Story-Tellers 
Everywhere. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
The Antioch Press, 1957. Pp. 103. 
Cloth bound, $2.00; paper bound, 
$1.00. 

“Anyone can tell stories—well, al- 
most anyone,” and this little handbook 
sets forth very clearly the necessary 
steps: choosing the appropriate story 
for the situation, preparing the story 
to suit the story-teller, rehearsing it, 
and finally presenting it. 

In addition, the authors furnish 
practical help in a short section of 
questions and answers. (They promise 
that they will do their best to answer 
any additional questions the reader 
might send to them in care of the 
Antioch Press.) They include a select- 
ed bibliography of stories and some 
samples of stories told by Barbara 
Webb. 

This book is not one just of helpful 
suggestions; it is one of inspiration too. 
—JANE Fox. 


Better Buy Books! 


Hatt, EtvajJEAn. Books to Build 
On. (2nd ed.) 


With reprints from 





Junior Libraries. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1957. Pp. 80. $2.09. 

The valuable “Basic Book Lists” for 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
school libraries which appeared in the 
first edition of Books to Build On are 
reprinted again. However, in this sec- 
ond edition, prices have been revised 
and additional material included. In 
this writer’s opinion, the “first books 
to buy” for school libraries were well 
chosen. 

If you have seven hundred and fifty 


or fifteen hundred dollars to spend for 
library books, you will find ideas about 
the wise use of your money. If you are 
interested in using the school library 
for gifted children, starting a book 
exhibit on a shoestring, finding ways 
to use paper-bound books with chil- 
dren, or just planning your library, this 
book offers many suggestions. 


For Young Readers 


Dotcu, Epwarp W., Docu, Mar- 
GUERITE P., and JACKSON, BEULAH F. 
Robin Hood Stories. Qlustrated by 
Carmen Mowry. Champaign, Illinois: 
The Garrard Press. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

Here is another book in the Pleasure 
Reading Series, using “the first thou- 
sand words.” The old stories are held 
together in interesting continuity, but 
are arranged to be read as separate 
units. Young readers will appreciate 
“ve olde Englishe” flavor, achieved by 
occasional archaic sentence structure. 
—JANE SINCLAR. 














Fourth Annual Conference on Reading 


and the Language Arts 


Dr. Rospert C. AUKERMAN 








Director, University of Rhode Island Summer Session 


~ ITS se in 1955, the 

Annual Conference on Reading 
and the Language Arts, held at the 
University of Rhode Island, has had 


two objectives: 


1. To bring the most outstanding 
authorities in the field to the 


Conference. 


2. To cover topics that are most 
practical for the classroom teach- 


er and supervisor. 


In past years, such nationally known 
experts as the following have partici- 
pated: Dr. William S. Gray, Dr. 
Paul Witty, Dr. Ruth Strang, Dr. 
Helen Warrin, Dr. Mary Austin, 
Dr. Glenn McCracken, Dr. George 
Hayward, Dr. Charles Letson, and 
Dr. H. Alan Robinson. 


The one-week session opens on 
July 28 this year, and once more will 
include an opening banquet at The 
Dunes Club with the Winston Story- 


Teller, Dr. Bill Martin, as the guest 


speaker. 


In addition to Dr. Bill Martin, the 
week’s program will include such ex- 
perts as Dr. H. Alan Robinson, Dr. 
Charles Letson, Dr. Sam Duker and 
Dr. Margaret Park. Discussions will 
include such vital points as attacking 
individual needs at the high school 
level, individualized reading pro- 
grams, using the dictionary, de- 
veloping a better vocabulary and 


recreational reading programs. 


The Conference will offer one 
hour graduate or undergraduate 
credit, and in no way duplicates pre- 
vious conferences. Complete details 
and information may be received by 
writing to: 

Dr. Robert C. Aukerman, Director 
University of Rhode Island 


Summer Session 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


This is a paid advertisement. 
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For the School Library 


The American Library Associa- 
tion has published a new Subject 
Index to Poetry. Nearly 30,000 
poems are indexed from 157 anthol- 
ogies and volumes of poetry likely 
to be found in school libraries and 
public libraries. The indexed books 
are listed with the name of the pub- 
lisher, the number of pages in the 
book, the publication date, and the 
price. The index is edited by Violet 
Sell, Dorothy B. Frizzell Smith, 
Ardis Sarff O’Hoyt, and Mildred 
Bakke. American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Pp. 560. $9.00. 

Textbooks in Print, 1957, gives 
author and title index to elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school books. The books are also 
classified by subjects. The list is 
revised to January, 1957. R. R. 
Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Pp. 236. $2.00. 


Using the Encyclopedia 


A Handbook for Instructional 
Leaders on the Use of Encyclopedias 
in Schools was prepared by members 
of a workshop held at the University 
of Washington in the summer of 
1956. Single copies may be obtained 
free. College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

The Encyclopedia: A Key to Ef- 
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} Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


niversity of Pennsylvania 


fective Teaching offers suggestions 
to teachers on the use of encyclope- 
dias and other reference books. 
Copies free from The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Science Reading 


The Young Adult Division of The 
Library of Science is making books 
and equipment available to mem- 
bers. Some books are of general 
interest. Others deal with specialized 
areas. The Library of Science, 59 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Traveling High School Sci- 
ence Library Program is adminis- 
tered by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
the request and with the support of 
the National Science Foundation. 
The collection of two hundred books 
was selected with the advice of 
scientists and science organizations, 
and is circulated to 216 selected 
high schools during 1957-58. The 
program is designed to bring sound 
books on science and mathematics 
to the attention of students, librari- 
ans, and teachers. 

An Inexpensive Science Library: 
A Selected List of Paperbound Scai- 
ence Books lists more than six thou- 
sand paperbound books now in 
print, most of which cost less than 
$1.00.. It is compiled by Hilary J. 
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Deason, Director of the High School 
Library Program, AAAS. Books are 
classified in the following categories: 
Human Anatomy, Anthropology, 
Archaeology, Astronomy, Biological 
Sciences, Botany, Chemistry, Earth 
Sciences, Engineering, Geography- 
Travel, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Physics, Physiology—Human, Psy- 
chology, Science in General, and 
Zoology. Many of the books listed 
would be inappropriate below senior 
high school level. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 1957. Pp. 16. 
$0.10 (No stamps, please). 


Remedial Reading 


Diagnostic and Corrective Pro- 
cedures in the Teaching of Reading 
is a handbook for teachers. The first 
part is a brief discussion of diag- 
nostic and corrective procedures. 
The second part includes a group of 
cross reference charts listing prob- 
lems, diagnoses, causes, and correc- 
tive procedures for reading disabili- 
ties. These charts are concise and 
inclusive, and should be of help to 
teachers who want to be more spe- 
cific about causes and procedures. 
Many forms for recording the child’s 
difficulties and progress are given in 
the third part. Good suggestions that 
are adaptable to classroom needs for 
skill development in reading are pre- 
sented in the fourth part. Next is 
included an informal reading inven- 
tory to be used to establish indepen- 
dent, instructional, frustration, and 
capacity levels for individual chil- 
dren. Some brief case studies and 





summarizing statements concerning 
the teaching of reading conclude the 
handbook. 

This book is one of the Campus 
Outlines; compiled and written by 
Dr. Selma E. Herr. University of 
Southern California, College Book 
Store, 3413 Hoover Blvd., Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. $2.50. 


A Book for Beginners 


Elizabeth Guilfoile was awarded 
the first Follett Beginning-to-Read 
Award for the book Nobody Listens 
to Andrew. The story is based on a 
true event in Duluth, Minnesota, 
when inclement weather drove bears 
into the inhabited centers to scav- 
enge for food. The book was tried 
out with first graders to check their 
reactions to the story and to the 
reading difficulty. The vocabulary is 
limited to 111 words. 

The $2,000 award is to be given 
annually to the author of a book of 
interest and reading level appropri- 
ate to primary pupils. 

Perhaps, together with The Cat in 
the Hat, we are seeing the initiation 
of a trend to “read-it-to-yourself” 
books for young readers. 


Reading for Young Adults 


The first issue of Journal of De- 
velopmental Reading, a quarterly 
magazine, was published in the fall 
of 1957. It is concerned primarily 
with reading at the high school and 
young adult level. The journal is 
published by the Developmental 
Reading Staff, Department of Eng- 
lish, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
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Ind. $3.50 per year; $3.00 to 


teachers. 


Conference Reports on Reading 


Partners in Education, Proceed- 
ings of the 45th Schoolmen’s Week 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
edited by Frederick C. Gruber. It 
includes two papers by Dr. George 
D. Spache, “Developing Reading Ef- 
ficiency” and “Teaching the Range 
of Abilities in the Classroom.” The 
volume may be ordered from The 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Penna. $3.75. 

Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School, edited by Arno Jewett, 
includes seventeen talks given by 
reading authorities who were invited 
to attend a conference at the United 
States Office of Education in De- 
cember, 1956. The major topics 
considered are: Research in Read- 
ing, Developmental Reading, Re- 
sponsibilities for Reading Instruc- 
tion, Remedial Reading, Evaluation 
to Improve Reading, and State Pro- 
grams to Improve Reading. 

The bulletin includes an annotated 
bibliography and a reading interest 
inventory. Order from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C. $0.60. 


General Bibliographies 


An annotated list of books suitable 
for children from one and one-half 
years through twelve has been pre- 
pared by members of the staff of the 
Bank Street College of Education. 
Free. Send stamped, self-addressed 


envelope to 69 Bank Street Publica- 
tions, 69 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 

Bibliography for Children’s Read- 
ing is a list of selected books for 
children in grades three to eight. 
The books are listed under the topics 
of positive social attitudes such as 
cooperation, dependability, generos- 
ity. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 West 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. $0.20. 


Reprints Available 


“Literature for Children” is a re- 
print of an article by Virginia How- 
land, Readers’ Advisor for Children 
at the Boston Public Library, in 
American Educator Encyclopedia. 
Free copy to teachers. Victoria S. 
Johnson, Director of Educational 
Research and Services, the United 
Educators, Inc., Publishers House, 
Lake Bluff, IIl. 

“Experiment in Reading” is a 
reprint of the article in Harper's 
Magazine describing how an indus- 
try stimulated children’s reading in 
the homes of its employees through 
a lending library service. Suggestions 
are given for initiating a similar 
program. This article was also con- 
densed in Reader’s Digest. Free. 
National Book Committee, Inc., 24 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Special Bibliographies 


Children’s Books on Alaska by 
Ellen Martin Brinsmade gives au- 
thor, publisher, price, and grade 
level of each book listed and has a 
useful subject classification. It can 
be ordered from Adler’s Book Shop, 
Bex 1599, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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Ordering Government 
Publications 

In ordering government publica- 
tions, one often meets the problem 
of how to send payment for the 
small amounts most of these publi- 
cations cost. Coupons in denomina- 
tions of $.05 may be obtained in 
quantities of $2.00.or more from the 
Superintendent of Documents, and 
used in place of currency when pay- 
ing small amounts to that depart- 
ment. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Best Sellers 


Now we have a “Best Seller List” 
for children’s and young people’s 
books. Junior Reviewers report on 
the titles currently most in demand 
in cooperating bookstores in Boston, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Tucson, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. The list is organized 
into books for ages 3-8, ages 9-12, 
and ages 12-16. 

















TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


by Hay-Wingo Hletko 


activities. 


by Guiler-Coleman 


Develop Good Reading Habits 


FOR READING WITH PHONICS 


. . . thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and 
their quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series for 
the primary grades. Workbooks combine text material and practice 


READING FOR MEANING — Revised 






4ippincott 
textbooks 









grades 4- 12 











. nine book reading improvement series providing a systematic 
development of sound reading skills. Concentrates on word meaning 
comprehension, total sentence meanings, central thought, detailed 
meanings, organization, and summarization. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
CHICAGO ~— PHILADELPHIA =ss ATLANTA = =—— DALLAS)~=—Ss TORONTO 







































Local and intermediate councils 


are requested to send advance news 
of their meetings and plans to Dr. 
Mary C. Austin, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Five local councils have com- 
pleted formal affiliation with the 
International Reading Association. 
A cordial welcome is extended: 


Canada 

ETOBICOKE COUNCIL 
Mrs. J. Stone 
Sunnylea Public School 
Glenroy Avenue 
Toronto 18, Ont., Canada 

HALTON COUNCIL 
Mr. W. K. Armstrong 
1079 Lynbrook Road 
Oakville, Ont., Canada 


Minnesota 
ARROWHEAD READING COUNCIL 
Miss Florence Moritz 
1110% E. Howard Street 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


North Carolina 
Miss Sara Goforth 
27 Clinton Street 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Oklahoma 
Mrs. Ethyl McCall, Sec. 
Belle Isle Elem. School 
N.W. 58 and Villa 
Oklahoma City 12, Oklahoma 


MARY C. AUSTIN 


Harvard University 


Canadian Meetings 

At the Hamilton and District 
Reading Council meetings on No- 
vember 2 and 3 Dr. Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University addressed 
the audience on “The Characteris- 
tics of a Developmental Reading 
Program” and “Education for the 
Gifted.” 


Mr. John Lee of Westdale Sec- 
ondary School demonstrated the 
teaching of poetry in ninth grade at 
a meeting of the Hamilton Council 
on December 3. 


“Poetry in the Middle Grades” 
was the subject of Mr. William 
Moore, Speech Consultant for the 
city of Hamilton, when he addressed 
the Council on December 4. 

Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, Asso- 
ciate Professor Emeritus, Western 
Reserve University, gave two presen- 
tations on December 5. Her topics 
were “Significant Values in Chil- 
dren’s Books” and “From Mother 
Goose to T. S. Eliot.” 


Florida 

The Organization for the Ad- 
vancement of Reading in Dade 
County met in October. The pro- 
gram consisted of a panel discussion 
on Four Approaches to Reading: 
the formal teaching approach, the 
use of the library, audio-visual aids, 
the hopes and expectations of a 
parent. A tape recording of the talks 
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will be held in readiness for use at 
faculty meetings throughout the 
county. 

The November meeting of The 
Organization for the Advancement 
of Reading featured Mr. John Spag- 
noli, teacher of secondary and adult 
classes, who demonstrated with pri- 
mary children the feasibility of 
adapting quick-learning adult meth- 
ods of teaching reading at the 
elementary level. 

The April meeting of this Council 
is scheduled to coincide with the 
Reading Breakfast of the Florida 
Education Association at its Miami 
meeting. The May meeting is tra- 
ditionally a breakfast meeting under 
the direction of Dr. Lester R. 
Wheeler of the Reading Clinic of 
the University of Miami. 


Maryland 


The Southern Maryland Reading 
Club will sponsor the Fourth An- 
nual Reading Institute at Fairmont 
Heights High School, Nye and Reed 
Streets, N.E., Washington, D. C., 
on Friday and Saturday, April 18- 
19, 1958. The Reading Institute 
will open with a dinner meeting at 
which Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at New York 
University, will speak on the topic 
“Helping Youth from Many Cul- 
tures Establish Realistic Goals in a 
School Setting.” 

The theme for the Reading Insti- 
tute is “The Interrelation of Lan- 
guage Arts and Other Factors in 
Child Development.” Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, Professor of Education at the 





University of Minnesota, will address 
the conference at its Saturday morn- 
ing meeting. Saturday afternoon will 
be devoted to sectional meetings 
designed to give specific information 
and assistance in several areas of 
reading. 


The Second Annual Conference 
of the Michigan Reading Associa- 
tion was scheduled for February 
27-28 at Kellogg Center in East 
Lansing. “Reading in Action” was 
the challenging theme for the four 
meetings to be addressed by Dr. 
Leland B. Jacobs of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In addi- 
tion to the general sessions, the plan 
called for small groups to discuss 
more specific topics, following the 
presentation of a paper by the 
speaker at each group meeting. 

For February 27, Dr. Jacobs 
chose as his topics for the luncheon 
and dinner meetings of the confer- 
ence, “Reading in the Integrated 
Language Arts Program” and 
“What’s Going on in Literature?” 
For his speech before the Junior and 
Senior High School group on Feb- 
ruary 28 the topic was “Prose and 
Poetry at the Secondary Level.” Dr. 
Jacobs planned to emphasize “Prose 
and Poetry at the Elementary Level” 
at the concluding luncheon. 

A “Fun Nite” was arranged for 
Friday evening, followed by the 
business meeting of the Michigan 
Reading Association and the show- 
ing of the film “Gregory Learns to 
Read.” 
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New England 


The Northern New England 
Council held a December dinner 
meeting at the Hillcrest School in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Group 
meetings demonstrating and discuss- 
ing the use of audio-visual aids in 
the teaching of reading at different 
levels preceded the dinner. In the 
evening an address, “The Future of 
Educational Television in the Boston 
Area,” was given by Miss Angela 
McDermott, the Associate Director 
of the Council for a Television 
Course in the Humanities for the 
Secondary Schools of Boston. 





New Jersey 


The Ocean County Council held 
a workshop meeting in December at 
which the members made notebooks 
containing informal reading analysis 
tests. Other members compiled read- 
ing games at this profitable meeting. 

In February the Council sched- 
uled a meeting devoted to the audio- 
visual aid materials available in the 
local county office. It was also 
planned at that time to have a dis- 
cussion of the new ideas presented in 
the December issue of THE READ- 
ING TEACHER concerning grouping 
practices for reading. 













THE MACMILLAN 


READERS 


1957 Edition 






grades 1-8 










by Arthur I. Gates 


... More ease in teaching 





...More success in reading 


The Macmillan Company ‘ NEW YORK 11 


DALLAS 2 


Only THE MACMILLAN 
READERS have the Pre- 
paratory and Skill-Building 
Book Method for readiness, 
reading and follow-up. 
These really effective books 
help you introduce children 
to the new words and con- 
cepts needed to read the 
stories in the Basal Readers. 
And the Teachers Manuals 
provide all those “extras” 
- that mean so much to the 
busy teacher who is looking 
for new ways to meet the 
changing needs of her 
classroom. 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 


HICAGO 16 ATLANTA 9 


























C-B Educational Films is pleased 
to announce the availability of 





New Developmental Reading Materials 


The outgrowth of studies conducted 
at Stanford University and San 
Francisco City College, new reading 
materials have bgen developed for 
the teaching profession. 


These instructional aids are de- 
signed to increase concentration, 
comprehension, retention and read- 
ing rates. 


Consisting of a film series, entitled 
Speeding Reading, Teacher’s Manu- 
al and Student Workbook, the mate- 
rials are highly integrated. This in- 
tegration reinforces the underlying 
purpose of the materials, which is to 
increase the effective use of skills 
employed in the total reading situa- 
tion. 


Meaningful Phrasing—Phrasing in 
the developmental reading films is 
neither mechanical nor arbitrary. It 
is based upon meaningful word clus- 
ters, in addition to eye-span factors. 
By this technique, students are en- 


couraged to group ideas as well as 
words into total meanings. 


Simulation of Normal Reading Situ- 
ations — Among the new techniques 
utilized is simulating, as closely as 
possible, the normal reading situa- 
tion and the printed page. The text 
appears in successively exposed 
phrases which remain in view until 
the screen is full. 


Reading Selections — The texts of 
both the films and of the Student 
Workbook present a variety of sub- 
jects among which interrelationships 
exist. Students are encouraged to 
discover these relationships to the 
end that comprehension will be en- 
hanced and the ability to seek out and 
relate significant information will be 
increased, 

These and other features of the 
materials are described in more de- 
tail in the brochure that has been pre- 
pared for teachers. A copy will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 


C-B Educational Films - 690 Market Street - San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Please send a descriptive brochure about the new developmental reading mate- 


rials that are now available. 
Name__ ey nS tome 


je 2 


Address____—— hee = 





City 


eae _State 























ALBERT J. HARRIS 





President, International Reading Association 


On to Milwaukee! 


The program of the Third Annual 
Conference on May 9 and 10, 1958, 
has been planned for the maximum 
convenience of participants. The 
business meeting of the Assembly 
will take place on Friday morning, 
before the professional program 
starts. The opening session will have 
two outstanding speakers, Max 
Lerner and David H. Russell. On 
Friday evening, Saturday morning 
and Saturday afternoon there will 
be twenty-five section meetings to 
provide for the special interests of 
nearly everyone. The list of partici- 
pants includes most of the acknowl- 
edged leaders in reading on this 
continent, and many others who 
have important messages to convey. 
The Saturday luncheon will follow 
last year’s pattern of presenting talks 
by highly regarded authors of books 
for children. The program details 
are given at the back of this issue. 


Advance registration blanks have 
been included in the February issue 
of THE Reapinc TEACHER and in 
the mailing which went to all IRA 
members early in March. If you 
plan to attend, you can use the 
coupon provided in this issue, or you 
can register at the Conference. 

Visits to reading 
clinics in Milwaukee, for Friday 


schools and 


morning or earlier, can be arranged 
by writing to Dr. Dwight Teel, 
Assistant Superintendent, 111 North 
10th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Make your reservations early; 
direct service to Milwaukee is lim- 
ited. It is advisable to let the airline 
know you are going to the IRA 
Conference, and to inquire if they 
are making special arrangements. 
Northwest Airlines, United Airlines, 
and Capitol Airlines fly to Milwau- 
kee from points East and West. 


For those who like to plan a 
long way ahead, the Fourth Annual 
Conference is scheduled for May 1 
and 2, 1959, in Toronto, Canada. 


Use of IRA Membership in 
Announcements 


It has come to my attention that 
a number of people who send out 
announcements of reading or tuto- 
rial services are listing membership 
in IRA among their qualifications. 
The by-laws of IRA state: “The 
name of the Association shall not 
be used by individual members for 
purposes of advertising or personal 
benefit.” Since membership is open 
to anyone who wishes to join, it does 
not signify the possession of profes- 
sional qualifications and should not 
be listed as a professional qualifi- - 
cation. 
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New Developments 


A program for close and friendly 
cooperation between the IRA and 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English has been approved by 
the boards of directors of both or- 
ganizations. Dr. Nancy Larrick is 
the IRA liaison person. 

A new committee to explore re- 
search needs in the-/inter-relations 
among reading, spelling, and writing 
has been approved. Professor H. 


Park Beck of The City College of 
New York is chairman. 


Dr. J. Allen Figurel has been 
appointed editor of the Proceedings 
of the 1958 Annual Conference. 

Many people fail to notify our 
office when they change addresses, 
and later complain that they are not 
getting their magazines. If you wish 
to receive THE READING TEACHER 
at a new address, please do not rely 
on forwarding. 








Theme: 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


invites you to a 


Workshop in the Improvement of Reading 
directed by 


DONALD D. DuRRELL and HELEN A. MURPHY 


June 30 to July 12, 1958 


Effective Classroom Instruction in Elementary School Reading 


For a descriptive folder and reservation blanks, write to: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

























deciding on a 
new reading series? 


then this is 
for you! 


READING ROUNDUP 
Witty * Peterson * Parker * Welsh 


1958 EDITION: 
Book 1—Grade 7, Book 2—Grade 8, Book 3—Grade 9 





Reading Roundup is a reading-literature series with the stimulus and interest 
that pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades need and enjoy. Selections 
from the best American and British authors, both classical and modern, are 
included. They range from fiction to nonfiction, poetry, and plays. These 
books foster a thorough appreciation of good literature as well as a steady 
growth in reading skills. Tests, Teachers Guides, and Teachers Editions. 


Sales Offices: 
Englewood, N. J. 


D * H EA | H Sen Franc 
San Francisco 5 
ra * 


Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 


Home Office: 
Boston 16 





and Company 





oo 





still using a basic reader 
for supplementary reading 






















When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 
readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress ( 
will be thwarted. ¢ 
Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, i 
and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed ] 
for supplementary use. l 


These books provide all the positive values of a complete supple- 
































mentary program including controlled practice, vocabulary develop- I 
ment, and ability to adapt to content reading. High interest, easy to ; 
read, stimulating content is the key to success. 5 
Mail coupon now for complete information on Benefic Press supple- 
mentary readers. i 
i 
iinet ii ea ice iadina tla nate nai : 
Please send me the items checked at left: ! . 
! 
FREE Chart: [_] | NAME C 
Supplementary Reading 
Classification SCHOOL _ 
FREE No. 358 [[] | Aoress C 
Catalog: Good S 
Books for Children CITY —_ ee N 
L sc a a ly al ii accumsan a P 
Alse published by Benefic Press & P Vi 
Basic Series in Health, enefic ress 
Science, Social Studies, PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY fe 
Handwriting. 1910 no. narragansett ave. °* chicago 39, ill. 
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1958 Reading Conferences 





by RALPH C. STAIGER 


The following list of reading con- 
ferences does not include meetings 
of local councils of the IRA, but 
instead lists only those reading con- 
ferences sponsored by colleges and 
by regional and national organiza- 
tions. The list is not exhaustive; 
others are doubtless planned. 

May 2-3. Western Reserve Read- 
ing Conference. Sponsor: Western 
Reserve University. Address: West- 
ern Reserve Reading Conference, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 4-20. English Workshop on 
Current Trends. Sponsor: Texas 
State College for Women. Person 
in charge: Autrey Nell Wiley, Eng- 
lish Department, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 

June 9-13. Eighteenth Annual 
Reading Conference. Sponsor: Mis- 
sissippi Southern College. Person in 
charge: Dr. Ralph C. Staiger, Sta- 
tion A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

June 16-20. Improving the Read- 
ing Program. Sponsor: College of 
Education, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. Person in charge: Dr. Ida 
T. Smith, College of Education, 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Okla. 

June 16-17. Annual Reading 
Conference. Sponsor: Louisiana 
State University. Person in charge: 
Mrs. May W. DeBlieux, Room 156, 
Peabody Hall, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 

June 16-20. Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Reading. Sponsor: Eng- 
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lish Department, Concordia College. 
Person in charge: Dr. Walther G. 
Prausnitz, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

June 23 - July 11. Marquette 
Reading Workshop. Sponsor: Mar- 
quette University. Person in charge: 
Dr. Arthur S. McDonald, Reading 
Center, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

June 26-27. University of Mis- 
souri Language Arts Conference. 
Sponsor: University of Missouri. 
Person in charge: Dr. A. Sterl 
Artley, 213 Hill Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

June 30 - July 3. Twenty-first 
Annual Reading Conference. Spon- 
or: University of Chicago. Person 
in charge: Dr. Helen M. Robinson, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. 

July 2. The Improvement of 
Reading Instruction. Sponsor: East 
Carolina College. Person in charge: 
Dr. Keith D. Holmes, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, N. C. 

July 14-25. Reading in Relation 
to Other Mass Media. Sponsor: 
University of Pittsburgh. Person in 
charge: Dr. Donald L. Cleland, 
Reading Laboratory, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

July 21-23. Teaching of English. 
Sponsor: University of Wisconsin. 
Person in charge: Director of Sum- 
mer Conference, 325 Bascom Hall, 
Madison 6, Wis. 

July 23-25. Texas Association for 
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the Improvement of Reading. 
Sponsor: Stephen F. Austin State 
College. Person in charge: Dr. Law- 
rence Franks, Stephen F. Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

July 29-31. Reading Conference. 
Sponsor: Texas Association for the 
Improvement of Reading and West 
Texas State College. Person in 
charge: Ruth Lowes, 2004 Seventh 
Avenue, Canyon, Texas. 

July 28 - August 1. Fourth An- 
nual Conference on Reading and 
the Language Arts. Sponsor: Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Person in 
charge: Dr. Robert C. Aukerman, 
University of Rhode Island, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 

August 3-6. Tenth Annual Read- 
ing Conference. Sponsor: Sul Ross 
State College. Person in charge: Dr. 


Elton Miles, Sul Ross State College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

August 4-15. Reading—Diagnos- 
tic and Remedial Procedures for the 
Classroom Teacher. Sponsor: Mich- 
igan State University. Person in 
charge: B. H. VanRoekel, Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

August 4-15. Language Arts 
Workshop. Sponsor: University of 
Chicago. Person in charge: Mildred 
C. Letton, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ii. 

August 19-21. Texas Association 
for the Improvement of Reading. 
Sponsor: University of Houston. 
Person in charge: Dr. Evelyn 
Thompson, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 





At last it's here! 


practices included in the text 


Also . 


—A successful 
and good readers to become better 


383 Madison Avenue 
Chicago ll e 








READING SKILLS 


Evelyn Nielson Wood and Marjorie Wescott Barrows 


—A fresh start for poor readers Grades 7 - 12 
—A systematic “booster” for below-average readers 
¢ All skills taught one at a time in a natural sequence of difficulty 
from training the eyes to move across the page, to applying reading 
skills in the study of school texts 
© Vocabulary building combined with training in reading for meaning 
¢ Comprehension tests, reading charts, and a great variety of easily-scored 


Descriptive brochure on request 


. ideal in conjunction with READING SKILLS —a developmental 
reading series for the crucial years Grades 7 - 10: 


LET'S READ! 
by Murphy and Others 


rogram that encourages poor readers to become good readers 


Books 1-2-3.-4 


© Strong motivation for independent reading provided by selections (low 
in reading difficulty, high in maturity of interests) 


¢ Flexibility — books can be used independently or as a series 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York 17 
San Francisco 5 














Basic 
Reading 
‘| leads to 
|| wide 

.| reading 


with THE NEW 
BASIC READERS e Grades 1-8 


They help children develop the skills that make 
reading easy and satisfying 

—open up new interests for youngsters to explore 
on their own 

—introduce boys and girls to good literature of the 
past and present 


Write for “Helping Children Discover the Joys of Wide 
Reading” —#A-330 






COTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


a 
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Announcing... 
6 NEW books 
in the exciting 
Reader's Digest 
Reading Skill 
Builder Series 


Ready for Spring 1958— 


New Readers for the 2nd-, 7th- and 8th- 
grade reading levels! 


NOW—Two books at each level from 
early elementary grades through junior 


high school 





For more information write for Brochure RT/4 


Reader's Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville, New York 




















PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS: 3rd Annual Conference 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


May 9 and 10, 1958 Milwaukee Auditorium 
Theme: Reading for Effective Living 
Thursday, May 8 7 P.M. to 9 P.M. Registration 


Friday, May 9 8:00 A.M. - 8:00 P.M. Registration 
9:00 - 12:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of Assembly 
School and Clinic Visits 


1:45 - 3:45 P.M. Opening General Session 

4:30 - 5:30 P.M. Reception 

8:00 - 10:00 P.M. Section Meetings 
Saturday, May 10 9:00 - 11:30 A.M. Section Meetings 

12:00 - 2:00 P.M. Luncheon 

2:30 - 4:30 P.M. Section Meetings 


Exhibits: Friday, 8 A.M. to 8 P.M.; Saturday, 8 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. 
Note: This listing, compiled in February, is incomplete. 


Friday, May 9, 1:45 P.M. 
Opening General Session—Chairman: Albert J. Harris, Queens College 
Invocation: Monsignor Edmund Goebel, Superintendent, Milwaukee 
Catholic Schools 
Welcome: Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools 
Reading for Effective Personal Living—David H. Russell, Professor 
of Education, University of California 
Reading's Place in an Effective Socitety—Max Lerner, Professor of 
American Civilization, Brandeis University; columnist, New York 
Post; author, America as a Civilization 


Friday, May 9, 4:30 P.M. 


Reception 


Friday, May 9, 8:00 P.M. 
Developing Basic Reading Skills 
....in the Primary Grades—Chairman: George D. Spache, University of 
Florida 
Through Skill-Building Materials—Ethel Maney, Reading Consultant, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
Through Effective Class Organization—Edward W. Dolch, University 
of Illinois 
Discussants: Josephine Piekarz, New York University; David Kopel, 
Chicago Teachers College 
..in Grades 4-6—Chairman: William D. Sheldon, Syracuse University 
Through Skill-Building Materials — Mary C. Austin, Harvard 
University ‘ 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Sooke 
for Keodiug Improvement 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By Rut Srranc, Teachers College, Columbia University; CoNnsTaNce M. 
McCuLLoucH, San Francisco State College; and ArTHUR E. TRAxLeR, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, New York. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second 
edition. 438 pages, $5.50 


This revision presents the whole school and college reading program in which every member 
of the staff participates. It discusses reading programs in different kinds of situations and 
describes the contribution of subject /teachers, administrators, counselors, librarians, and 
reading counselors. For each, the book formulates the diagnostic procedures available, the 
instruction materials suited to students of different reading levels and difficulties, and the 
possible remedial and developmental procedures appropriate to them. 


BASAL READING INSTRUCTION 


By Geratp A. YoaKaM, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 366 pages, $5.00 


This book is a well-written, logically and effectively organized, clear picture of the current 
stage of the teaching of reading by a well known expert in the field. It describes the develop- 
ment of the essential basal abilities which are the foundation of all reading activities, and 
how these may be developed continuously throughout the elementary school period. The 
developmental character of reading as a part of the child’s growth is emphasized. 


HOW TO STUDY 


By Cuirrorp T. Morcan and James Deese, Johns Hopkins University. 127 
pages, $1.50 

A brief, practical, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of 
studying and learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign 
languages, on taking notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an 
informal style and with appealing illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and 
techniques, enabling the student to use the book without supplementary aid. 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 
By Paut D. Leepy, New York University. 464 pages, $6.95 (text edition 
available) 


A complete course in reading instruction for industrial and business programs, schools and 
colleges, adult education groups, individual improvement, etc. Designed to improve the 
adult's speed of reading and comprehension without using expensive mechanical aids, this 
book meets most of the demands confronting the average adult reader, i.e. reading graphs 
and charts, business correspondence, technical reports, newspapers, and reading for pleasure. 
Special features include a new approach in visual training and practical analysis of problems. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Through Effective Class Organization—Emmett A. Betts, Betts Read- 

ing Clinic 
Discussants: Kathleen B. Hester, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti; 
Kendall Hoggard, Public Schools, El Dorado, Arkansas 


..in Junior High School—Chairman: Wendell C. Lanton, Chicago 


Teachers College 
Through Skill-Building Materials — A. Sterl Artley, University of 
Missouri 
Through Effective Class Organization—Constance McCullough, San 
Francisco State College 
Discussants: Mildred Brady, Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin; Don 
H. Parker, University of Bridgeport 


. .in Senior High School—Chairman: H. Alan Robinson, Hofstra College 


Through Skill-Building Materials — Nila Banton Smith, New York 
University 

Through Effective Class Organization—Elizabeth A. Simpson, Illinois 
Institute of Technology 

Discussants: Esther Steckel, Public Schools, Milwaukee 


...in College—Chairman: J. Allen Figurel, University of Pittsburgh 


Basic Skills Needed in College Reading — Walter Pauk, Cornell 
University 

Using Materials Effectively in College Reading — Leona Burfield, 
University of Chicago 

Organizing the Reading Program in College—Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, 
Lehigh University 

Discussants: To be announced. 


..in Adult Reading Programs—Chairman: Lyman C. Hunt, Penn State 


University 

Trends in Government-Sponsored Reading Improvement Programs— 
Edmund Fulker, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Trends in Voluntary Adult Reading Programs — George Watson, 
Illinois Institute of Technology 

Trends in Industry-Sponsored Reading Improvement Programs— 
H. O. Patterson, General Motors Institute 

Teaching Reading to Adults by TV—Richard W. Cortright, Baylor 
University 

Discussants: Hal Ferster, New York University Reading Institute 


Vision and Reading Difficulties—Chairman: Donald L. Cleland, University 


of Pittsburgh 

The Findings of Research on Visual Difficulties and Reading—Helen 
M. Robinson, University of Chicago 

Diagnosis of Eye Defects That Interfere With Reading — Samuel 
Blankstein, M.D., Milwaukee 

Correcting Eye Defects That Interfere With Reading — Marguerite 
Eberl, O.D., Milwaukee 

Discussants: To be announced. e 
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Power and Speed in 


Reading 
by DORIS WILCOX GILBERT 
University of California 


Popular Texts from Prentice-Hall... 





Reading Skills 
by WILLIAM D. BAKER 
Michigan State College 





Reading and Vocabulary 


Development, 2nd Ed. 
by CHRISTIAN O. WEBER 
Wells College 





Fast-paced and flexible, this text offers a 
class-tested program for reading improve- 
ment. It combines exercise in vocabulary, 
perception and interpretation, with inter- 
esting and challenging reading matter. 
Preliminary and final tests, inventories and 
guides serve as progress gauges and enable 
the student to arrive at an accurate self- 
diagnosis. Other learning aids include lists 
of common affixes and roots, a list of 
important library reference works and lists 
of readable books. Keys to exercises, a 
conversion table and a series of progress 
charts simplify grading and the analyzing 
of the reading proficiency of your students. 


246 pp. * Pub. 1956 © Paper bound 
Text price $2.95 


A workbook of systematic, timed exercises 
which help to double students’ reading 
rate and greatly increase their comprehen- 
sion. Each 1,000-word reading exercise is 
followed by questions which test the stu- 
dents’ comprehension of what they have 
read. Part One deals with the basic read- 
ing skills which will assist your students 
with everyday assignments. A graph is 
provided at the back of the book to record 
the students’ development in speed and 
comprehension. Application exercises for 
each chapter enable students to practice 
the principles of skillful reading which 
the various chapters set forth. 


120 pp. * Pub. 1953 © Text price $1.95 


This text features additional practice exer- 
cises designed to develop reading speed 
and accuracy. Based on the theory that 
gains in reading skill inevitably involve a 
growing mastery of vocabulary, the text 
integrates a series of vocabulary studies 
with sets of reading exercises. All new 
words are repeated in the contexts of the 
reading exercises to clarify their meanings 
and usage and to facilitate their recall. 
Moving progressively from phrase reading 
to the reading of essays, the exercises are 
designed to develop the basic mental func- 
tions involved in effective reading. A sepa- 
rate, 16-page Teacher’s Manual is available. 


168 pp. © Pub. 1956 © Paper bound 
Text price $2.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 


















a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Teaching Reading in English-Speaking Countries—Chairman: LaVerne 
Strong, Connecticut State Department of Education 
In Great Britain—William S. Gray, University of Chicago 
In Australia and New Zealand—Guy L. Bond, University of Minnesota 
In Canada—Clare Routley, Superintendent of Schools, Province of 
Ontario 


Training for Effective Supervisors of Reading — Chairman: Dorothy 
Lampard, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada 
What Do Reading Supervisors Need to Know?—Gertrude Whipple, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Laboratory Programs for Training Reading Supervisors—Donald D. 
Durrell, Boston University 
Discussants: Josephine B. Wolfe, Public Schools, nies Indiana 


Saturday, May 10, 9:00 A.M. 


Fostering Personal Development Through Reading 
..in the Primary Grades—Chairman: Nancy Larrick, Education Editor, 
Random House 
Literature—May Hill Arbuthnot, author 
Social Studies—Shelton Root, Jr., Wayne State University 
Science—Helen Huus, University of Pennsylvania 
Discussants: To be announced. 
..in Grades 4-6 — Chairman: Margaret Robinson, Public Schools, 
; Toronto 
Literature—Leland Jacobs, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Social Studies—Ruth Strickland, Indiana University 
Science— 
Discussants: —To be announced. 
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: ..in Junior High School—Chairman: Linda C. Smith, Betts Reading 
t Clinic 

. Literature—Mildred Bailey, Slippery Rock Teachers College, Penn- 
. sylvania 

5 Social Studies — Dorothy Kendall Bracken, Southern Methodist 
¢ University 

e Science— 

4 Discussants: To be announced. 

- Meeting co-sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English 


.. tn Senior High School—Chairman: Brice Harris, President, National — 
Council of Teachers of English 
Literature—Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, New York City 
Social Studies—John de Boer, University of Illinois 
Science— 
Discussants: Eileen Severson, Reading Consultant, Milwaukee County 
Schools - 


— 











..in College—Chairman: Phillip Shaw, Brooklyn College, New York 
City 

Literature— 

Social Studies—Carl F. Brown, University of North Carolina 

Science—Arthur S. MacDonald, Marquette University 

Discussants: To be announced. 


Neurological Aspects of Reading Disabilities—Chairman: Ullin W. Leavell, 

University of Virginia 

A New Theory of the Physiological Basis of Reading Disability— 
Donald E. P. Smith, University of Michigan 

Using Psychological Tests to Detect Neurological Difficulties in 
Children—Samuel Goldenberg, Veterans Administration, Seattle 

Remedial Reading Techniques for Neurologically Handicapped 
Children—Jules C. Abrams, Temple University 


Reading Skills for Effective Learning in Science — Chairman: Martha 
Gesling Weber, Bowling Green State University 
What Is Happening in Science?— John Simpson, University of Chicago 
Research on Problems in Reading Science—George G. Mallinson, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
Helping Students to Read Scientific Material—Homer L. J. Carter, 
Western Michigan University 


Guidance and Reading — Chairman: Leonard Savignano, Framingham 
State Teachers College, Massachusetts 
The Guidance Counselor’s Role in the Reading Program—John D. 
Krumboltz, Michigan State University 
The Reading Teacher’s Guidance Responsibilities — Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
The School Psychologist’s Role in the Reading Program — Ralph 
Tindall, Chief Psychologist, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Saturday, May 10, Noon 


Luncheon—Chairman: Albert J. Harris, Queens College, New York City 
Creating Children’s Books 

Which Make Us Laugh—Louis Slobodkin 

Which Help Develop Character—Rebecca Caudill Ayars 

Which Stimulate and Satisfy Curiosity— 


Saturday, May 10, 2:30 P.M. 


Children Tell How They Learned to Read—Chairman: Arthur Schoeller, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Moderator: Helen Wardeburg, Cornell University 
Panel of Elementary School Children: To be announced. 


















Case Presentation, Severe Reading Disability — Chairman: Helen M. 
Robinson, University of Chicago 
Presentation: Ralph Staiger, Mississippi Southern College 
Discussants: Sister Mary Julitta, Cardinal Stritch College; Warren 
G. Cutts, Kent State University; E. Elona Sochor, 
Temple University; Theodore Clymer, University of 
Minnesota 
Demonstration: A High School Remedial Group in Action — Chairman: 
Mildred Brady, Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 
Presentation: Mildred Stickney, Bay View High School, Milwaukee 
Group of Students: To be anounced. 
Controlled Reading by Means of Instruments—Chairman: 
An Evaluation of the Research on Controlled Reading—Frederick L. 
Westover, University of Alabama 
A Rationale for Controlled Reading—George D. Spache, University 


of Florida 
Discussants: Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City 


The Reading Consultant’s Role in Helping Gifted Children—Chairman: 
Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University, Illinois 
Panel: Lillian Hinds, Phoenix, Arizona; Evan Sorber, Public Schools, 
Gary Indiana; Others to be announced. 
Orienting Parents to the Reading Program — Chairman: Belma Meeker, 
Public Schools, Highland Park, Texas 
The Parent’s Role in the Reading Program—Nancy Larrick, Education 
Editor, Random House 
Successful Ways of Helping Parents Understand Reading Instruction— 
Russell G. Stauffer, University of Delaware 
Helping Parents Find the Right Books for Children—Norma Rathbun, 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Discussants: To be announced. 
What About Controlled Vocabulary?—Chairman: David Kopel, Chicago 
Teachers College 
The History of Controlled Vocabulary — Jeanne Chall, The City 
College of New York 
What Are the Values of Vocabulary Control? — Marion Anderson, 
Ginn and Co. 
What Are the Dangers of Vocabulary Control? — Lou La Brant, 
University of Kansas City 
Teaching the Reading of English as a Second Language — Chairman: 
Theodore L. Harris, University of Wisconsin 
In the Far East—William D. Sheldon, Syracuse University 
In Canada— 
In Hawaii—Richard S. Alm, University of Hawaii 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. ALBERT J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

Président-Elect: Dr. GEORGE D. SpACHE, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Past President: Dr. NANcy Larrick, Education Director, Children’s Books, 
Random House, Inc., 4577 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. JAMES M. MCCALLISTER, International Reading 
Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Directors: 
Dr. ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, III. 
Dr. ‘WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. PHILLIP SHAW, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Linpa C. Situ, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penna. 
Miss DoroTHY LAMPARD, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Dr. Davin H. RussELL, University of California, Berkeley, California 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Constitution and By-Laws: Dr. ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 
Election; DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Publications: Dr. NiLA B. SMITH 
Studies and Research: Dr. ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Program: DR. GEORGE SPACHE 
Local Arrangements: Miss LORENA SCHERKENBACH 
Evaluation: Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY 
Elva Knight Research Fund: Miss KATHERINE E, TORRANT 
Publicity: Dr. HELEN Huus 
Organization: Dr. MARY AUSTIN 
Associate Chairman: MR. CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership: Dr. RALPH STAIGER 


THE READING TEACHER EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Chairman: Dr. RussELL G. STAUFFER, Reading-Study Center, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Dr. J. ALLEN Ficuret (Pittsburgh Public Schools, University of Pittsburgh) , 

The Sunwood, Buckboard Trail, Allison Park 2, Pa. 

Mr. Jack Lippert, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Witt1AM S. Gray, The Department of Education, The University of Chicago 

Dr. Lou La Brant, Kansas City University, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. JEANNE CHALL, City College of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. H. ALAN Rosinson, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Dr. PHILLIP SHAW, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Mrs. MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT, 2263 Demington Drive, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 

Dr. ALvINA TREUT Burrows, School of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. =~ STRICKLAND, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Dr. LELAND B. Jacoss, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. KATHLEEN B. Hester, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss DorotHy LAMPaRD, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

Dr. ALTHEA BEERY, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Board of Education, 
608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. J. R. McINTosH, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C., Can. 

Dr. PAut Witty, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

_ M. Jutirra, Director, Reading Clinic, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, 

is. 
Dr. LILLIAN Gray, San Jose Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 
Mrs. MARGARET Beyer, P. S. 16, Curriculum Center, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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What the eye sees, 

the mind must consider. 

The child must be taught to see 
in an accurate, 

orderly fashion 

in order that his thinking 
might be clear, 

accurate, 

organized. 

Controlled Reading 

is the teacher's way of building 
good fundamental skills. 

Over 3,000 schools 

throughout the United States 
now use 

Controlled Reading 

to provide direction 

in the development 

of efficient skills 

of seeing and reading. 





